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Partial Soiling a Sheep.—See Page 715 
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Commercial Agriculture. 
Our Food Stuffs in the Orient. 
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Flour to. the value of nearly six 
million dollars was exported to Asia 
last year, against four millions the 
preceding year, nearly all of it to 


China, Japan and Russia. Special interest 
attends this showing, through the recent 
announcement of a large wheat shipment 
to Japan, the orient up to the present 
year taking very little of our breadstuffs. 
The treasury bureau of statistics presents 
figures showing that our sales to Asia are 
rapidly growing. Our exports to Japan in 
"93 were only $3,195,000, and in ’99 had in- 
creased to $17,265,000, official estimates plac- 
ing the business at 26 millions during the 
fiscal year ending June, ’00. To China our 
exports in ‘93 were $3,900,000, and in the 
present fiscal.year will approximate 15 mil- 
lions. Exports to Australasia have _ in- 
creased from scant eight in ‘93 to 24 mil- 
lions in ’00; other oriental countries show 
relatively large gains. 

‘The New Cuban Tariff—The war dep’t 
has made public rates of duty upon mer- 
chandise imported into Cuba, taking effect 
June 15. The duty on wheat flour is a 
third smaller than the old rate, with a view 
of increasing the sale of the American prod- 
uct in that island. Agricultural implements 
are included:in the free list. The duty on 
raw wool is considerably lower, while the 
duty on cattle, excepting calves and heifers, 
has been increased from $1 to 2 p head. Cot- 
ton pays 1 p 100 kilograms (220 lbs), wool 20 
per cent ad valorem, manufactures of wool 


40 per cent, horses above the _ standard 
hight, each 10, all others 5, mules 5, oxen 2, 


cows 2, bullocks 2, calves and heifers 1, pigs 
1, sheep and goats 1, butter 7 p 100 kilos, 
cheese 5, condensed milk 10 per cent ad va- 
lorem, wheat 60c p 100 kilos, cérn 30c, oats 
40c, wheat flour 1, beans 1.10, onions 70c, po- 
tatoes 50c. js 





Plan for Co-operative Elevators 
Wanted—We have a co-operative ass’n 
which has been organized some time. It 
has been reasonably successful and we now 
contemplate the erection of a grain eleva- 
tor. Heretofore, wheat, our main crop, 
has been put directly into the cars by hand. 
Believing it can be handled more cheaply 
with an elevator, we want to put up one 
and desire a description and estimate of 
cost from some of the readers of this 
journal. If elevators owned by farmers 
have been successful, we would like to 
know it and how they are conducted. 
The details, such as how much can be re- 
ceived per hour, kind of power used, etc, 
is also wanted.—[{J. N. Colwick, Texas. 

An Exhibit of Wheat, Flour and Bread 
will be held at the bakers’ exposition in 
London, Sept 8-15, under the auspices of 
The Miller. Colonial and foreign wheats 
will compete by themselves and samples of 
each exhibit of flour will be baked into 
bread by an English baker. There is to 
be a special class to compete for gold and 
silver medals for flour made in an English 
mill from English wheat. 


No Mint Planted in this neighborhood. I 





have only one acre of old mint and that 
will be the last. I have been raising it for 
years; may go into the business again if 


prices of oil advance.—[Michael Miller, La 


Grange Co, Ind. 

Cabbage Growers Are Wild; many made 
themselves rich last season under good 
crops and good prices. Much cabbage will 
go into storage here next fall.—[F. W. Gun- 
ther, Racine Co, Wis. 

Let the people turn their attention to 
progressive farming and their prosperity is 
assured.—[Fidele Richard, Northumberland 
Co, NB. 


TIMELY TOPICS 
Poultry and Bees. 


Thrifty Young Turkeys. 


ALEX JOHNSON, ONTARIO. 








Place the coop on dry, sandy ground if 
possible, and move it daily. Feed dry bread 
crumbs or bread dipped in milk and 
squeezed dry, rolled oats, clabbered milk, 
onion tops, dandelion leaves and lettuce 
chopped fine. They will eat greedily. Give 
milk to drink and always keep a supply 
of fresh water in a shallow dish covered 
so that they cannot get their bodies wet in 
it. Don’t overfeed them. Feed often, but 
little at a time, and scatter cracked wheat 
for the first two weeks. After that whole 
wheat will do. Keep a supply of small, 
sharp gravel and ground bone. 

After the first few days, let them travel 
during the day at will. The turkey hen will 
protect them from passing storms. But 
see them home at night, and keep them in 
till the dew is off the grass. Do not put 
them in a close building; they want plenty 
of fresh air, and without it will soon droop 
and die. Watch for lice. The large va- 
riety clings to the back of the head and 
neck and is hard to find. A drop of lard, 
without salt, rubbed well in will destroy 
them, but do not use much or you may kill 
the poult. In conclusion, observe these 
rules: Proper breeding stock, proper food 
and proper care and cleaning, and { feel 
sure you will have a good return in the 
fall for your trouble. 





Dividing for Increase—Instead of allow- 
ing the bees to swarm this year, we prac- 
tice dividing the bees. When a colony be- 
comes populous and begins to show signs 


of the swarming fever, we place on top of’ 


the full hive an erfipty one of the same size, 
with a. queen: excluder between the two. 
Then take four or five frames of capped 
brood from the lower hive and place them 
in the top hive, but the queen must remain 
in the lower hive. To make sure of this 
we shaké all the bees from the combs as we 
remove them. We then give to the upper 
half a young queen caged, and fill the 
lower hive with empty frames. The follow- 
ing day we remove the top hive to a new 
location. In a few days the young queen 
will be liberated and the new colony will 
soon build up and be ready to store a crop 
of honey from the fall flowers.—[F. G. H. 





Water Hole for Ducks—Where no pool of 
water is at hand for ducks, a small pool 
can easily be made 
for them. Dig a 
square hole 8 in 
deep and as large 
as desired. Put 8- 
in boards around 
the sides. Now 
tamp down the bottom hard and level, and 
coat the surface with an inch of cement, 
bringing the coating up to ¢he top of the 
boards at the sides, of the same thickness 
as the bottom. Drive shingle nails thickly 
into the boards to give the cement some- 
thing, to cling to. In the same way a pool 
for a ‘“‘water garden’’ can be made for the 
growing of aquatic plants. 








Brahma Broilers—There is an age when 
Light Brahmas make good broilers. At 2 
Ibs in weight they are plump and meaty. 
If allowed to grow too long, they become 
bony and rangy. Dress them off very young 
or let them wait until fall. 





Red Peppers are a good stimulant to pro- 


mote laying. Last year I raised a numbér 
of peppers, which I ran through a sausage 
cutter, making them so fine that the hens 
could eat them readily—[Hugh Smith, 
Pennsylvania. 





Keeping Eggs Fresh—In England quite 
a business is done sending eggs by express 
for select family trade. Much will depend 
upon the method of keeping before ship- 











Eggs gathered soon after being laid 
and kept in a cool place will be fresher at 
the end of six days than others three days 
old if allowed to lie in the nest and after- 
ward stored in a warm or uneven atmos- 


ment. 


phere. 





For Gapes a good pian is to moisten a 
feather with turpentine or kerosene, insert 
intv the windpipe and turn until the worms 
are removed. The house and yard should 
be kept clean and dry. 





Prize Layers are not made in one season 


It is done by getting a laying strain and 
breeding only frém the best, carefully se- 
lecting each year those that have proved 


to be the best layers.—[N. J. B., Virginia. 


Rational Management of the poultry in- 
dustry insures its success. Mismanagement 
will even .to a greater degree ruin it and 
render it unprofitable.—[O, D. Shock, Berks 
Co, Pa. 





Give your hens a mixed diet and do not 
feed all grain. Bran mash, meat, oyster: 
shells and corn should form the main part 
of the ration. 





I am a prize winner already in the pleas- 
ure I get in the work. Success to the poul- 
try contest.—[S. B. B., Rochester, N Y. 


THE WHEEL OF TIME 


for all time is the 
















eties, TO FIT ANY AXLE. Any 
height, any width of tire desired. 
‘Our wheels are either direct or 
/ stagger spoke, Can FIT YOUR 
WAGON perfectly without change, 


NO BREAKING DOWN. 
drying out, N t tires. Ob 
Beonaes they oanuve,” Send for an 
logue and prices, Free upon request. 
Electrio Wheel Co. 
Box 86 Quincy, lis. 


BINDER TWINE AT LOW PRICES. 


If you want a special inside price on binder 
twine, either Sisal, Standard or Manila, eut this 
notice out and mail to SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co, 
(Binder Twine Department), Chicago, stating 
about how much twine you will require and how 








soon you will want it, and they will save you 
money by quoting you a price that will either 
secure your order or compel the party who 


supplies you to sell to you at a lower price than 
he otherwise would. 


FORAGE CROPS 


OTHER THAN GRASSES. 


How to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them. 


By THOMAS SHAW, Professor of Animal Husbandry 
at the University of Minnesota, Author of “ Public 
School Agriculture,” “Weeds and How to Eradicate 
Them,” “The Study of Breeds,” “Soiling Crops and the 
Soil.” 

The growiug of forage crops is to-day a burning question 
and it is likely to become more and more so with the 
passing of the years. Soon forage erops other than 
grasses will be gown froin sea to seatruly! First, because 
they supplement deficient pastures. Second, because they 
may be grown as catch crops when other crops have failed. 





Third, they enable more stock to be kept. Fourth, they 
assist in eradicating weeds. Fifth, they provide succulent 
pasture out of season. Sixth, their surplus may be plowed 


under for manure. Seventh, forage crops may thus vastly 
enhance farm profits. 


. 


This new departure may revolutionize the stock and 
dairy business of America. Prof. Shaw’s book tells all 
about it—just what has been done, how it was done and 
how any and every farmer can do likewise. Scientifically 
accurate, the book is mtensely practical. 

Fach chapter ts a Comprehensive Treatise, alone worth 
the price of the book. 

Chapter I—Forage Crops. 


I Chapter IT—Indian Corn or 
Maize. 


Chapter III— Sorghum. Chanter IV—The Non- 
Saccharine Sorghums. Chapter V— Plants of the Clover 
Family. Chapter VI—Leguminous Plants other than 
Clover. Chapter VII—Rape and Cabbage. Chapter VIII 
—The Common Cereals. Chapter IX—Millet. Chapter X 
—Root Crops. Chapter XI—Miscellaneons Plants. Chap- 
ter XIT—Sneeession in Forage Crops. Chapter XITI— 
Sheep Pastures Grown at the Minnesota University Ex- 
periment Farm. 
With Full-page Original Tlustrations. 

Size of book, 534 x 8 inches, or 12mo; large clear, new 
type. printed on nice paper, substantially bound in cloth 
and boards, handsomely fllustrated; about 300 pages. 
PRICE $1.00, postpaid to any part of the world. 

Pdblished by 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


siaegeette Building. 
thicago, Tl. 


62 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 












American Agriculturist 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 65 
Advantages of Growing Soiling Crops. 


*THOMAS SHAW, Professor of Animal Indus- 
try, Univ Minn. 

OILING CROPS differ from forage 
crops in that the former are har- 
vested and then carried to the ani- 
mals which consume them, where- 
as live stock gather the latter for 
themselves; and soiling differ from 

fodder crops in their being cut and fed 
green, whereas fodder crops are frequently 
harvested when mature and are always fed 
to animals in the cured form. 

The growing of soiling crops is chiefly 
adapted to an intensive cultivation. It 
may be better associated with the culti- 
vation of small rather than of large farms; 
is better adapted to localities where the 
population is crowded and markets are 
near, as, for instance, in the neighborhood 
of large cities. It was to be expected there- 
fore that the growing of soiling foods 
would first receive attention in the east, 
and so it did. But the day is coming, and 





*From advance sheets of Prof Thomas 
Shaw’s book on Soiling Crops and the Silo. 
Published by Orange Judd company 


For Week Ending June 16, 1900 


is near, when in one or the other of its 
forms it will be most extensively carried on 
also in the west, and more especially in 
those sections in which dairying prevails. 

Partial soiling means supplementing the 
pastures with green food for a part of the 
season as occasion may require. Such food 
may be given once a day or oftener, ac- 
cording to the needs of the animals. The 
chief object sought in partial soiling is to 
keep domestic animals abundantly supplied 
with palatable and ‘nutritious food, when 
the food from the pastures is inadequate. 
And where milk production is involved it 
aims to furnish succulent food after the 
grass pastures have lost much of their suc- 
culence, even though they should still be 
abundant. Partial soiling is best adapted 
to a system of cultivation that is interme- 
diate between the extensive and: intensive 
systems; to a system that meets the needs 
of the average arable farm. In all coun- 
tries with summer climates deficient in 
moisture it is an essential appendage to 
dairying. In no other way can the dairy- 
man keep up a maximum milk flow at so 
small an outlay. 

Complete soiling has reference to that 
system by which domestic animals are sus- 


No. 24 


tained on food fed to them in the stall, the 
feed lot or the paddock during all the year. 
It does not imply that all the food so fed 
shall be given to the animals in the green 
form, but that green food will usually form 
a considerable portion, if not, indeed, the 
greater part, of the ration. Complete soil- 
ing is adapted to an intensive system of 
cultivation; that is to say, where cultiva- 
ble lands are scarce and dear, and from 
which it is necessary to obtain a maximum 
yield while they are being tilled. Its gen- 
eral adovtion in this country where land is 
so plentiful, and in which it is relatively so 
cheap, is probably remote rather than near, 
notwithstanding that it has been practiced 
in some sections of the thickly populated 
countries of western Europe for many 
years. 

The more important benefits derived 
from growing soiling crops are that food 
supplies are increased in a marked degree; 
in various ways the waste in feeding is les- 
sened: animals are sustained in better form 
than where soiling is not practiced; injury 
to the land through poaching is prevented; 
a salutary influence is exercised on weed 
eradication; a saving in land is effected; a 

[To Page 720.] 
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THE CORN KITCHEN AT THE GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION 


The above photograph shows the most novel exhibit ever made by any country at any international exposition. It is a 


complete American kitchen equipped with the most modern culinary appliances and 
exposition for the sole purpose of teaching foreign peoples that corn furnishes a nutrit 


time wide range of food products. The photograph was taken esp>cially for American 


result of the good work of the American Maize Propaganda, 
furnished as a quick lunch restaurant where all visitors will be 


conveniences, set up at the Paris 


ious, palatable, cheap and at the same 
Agriculturist, and the display is a direct 
The corn kitchen at Paris occupies a space 30 ft square and is 
given samples of different dishes, instructions as to manner of 


preparation and information as to cost of material and where it may be procured. The central figure in illustration in the 


front is Mr Charles Richards 


Dodge, director of agriculture, of which department the kitchen is a feature, 
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Feeding Prize Winning Pigs. 





The method of feeding the Yorkshire pigs 
which took the sweepstakes at the provin- 
cial show at London, Can, last year, is thus 
described in substance by their owner, J. 
E. Brethour: The first important point is to 
select pigs having the required length and 
necessary form for suitable show hogs. 
They were allowed to suckle the sow until 
two months old, when they were weaned 
and fed wheat middlings and skimmilk four 
times daily until three months old. A 
small quantity of barley and corn meal was 
added as they grew older. 

After three months of age their feed was 
composed largely of green clover and later 
of green corn and rape. For six weeks be- 
fore beginning the finishing period they were 
allowed to run in a small field of artichokes, 
which they dug and ate, besides receiving 
a small quantity of whole corn scattered 
broadcast. This system of feeding, which 
would be as economical for pork making 
as producing prize winners, developed plen- 
ty of muscle and kept the pigs healthy and 
in good growing condition. 

The finishing period lasted about a month, 
when the pigs were confined to a pen and 
fed upon a mixture of ground wheat, oats 
and corn. As bacon hogs are demanded so 
largely in Canada, and the medium York- 
shires are noted for their bacon qualities, 
this system of feeding would produce a hog 
with good length and depth of side and 
with plenty of lean meat in the carcass. It 
would not find much favor with our west- 
ern hog feeders, who are yet too closely 
wedded to the lard heg, but the pork pro- 
duced from this method of feeding is much 
healthier and of finer quality. 


ee 


Eradicating Wild Mustard 





One of the worst weeds in many parts of 
the U S and Canada is the wild mustard. 
It is an annual and is spread entirely by 
seeds, and owing to the great vitality of 
the seeds themselves, it is a very difficiit 
weed to eradicate. The seeds once in the 
ground live for years and continue to ger- 
minate as they are brought to the surface. 
If they are present in small amounts, hand 
pulling is the best method of eradication. 
When the field is badly infested, the 
ground should be harrowed or gang-plowed 
soon after harvest. As soon as the seeds 
have sprouted, cultivate thoroughly and at 
repeated intervals. Rib up with a double 
mold board plow late in the fall. Put in 
a hoed crop the following spring and culti- 
vate thoroughly throughout the growing 
season. Cultivate and harrow after the 
crop is off and plow again with a double 
mold board plow. Sow the ground the next 
spring and seed with clover, pulling the 
weeds by hand out of the grain crop. After 
one or two crops of hay are cut, rotate 
again in the same way. 





How I Grow Rape. 


DANIEL LEONARD, IOWA, 

When the corn was plowed for the last 
time we took the broadcast seeder and 
sowed the rape seed on 12 or 14 acres and 
then turned in 500 sheep and drove them 
back and forth over where the seed had 
been sown. In less than a week the rape 
seed had come up and grew rapidly and to 
large size. It paid well for the cost in 
money and time seeding it. The next spring 
I sowed the seed before plowing the corn 
the last time. It was very dry and the seed 
did not come up for three or four weeks, 
and yet it gave paying returns. 


Last spring I bought $20 worth of rape 
seed and sowed 30 acres on top of oats, 
timothy and clover seed. Sowed the rape 
before harrowing the last time. This paid, 


although we had 12 or 15 acres sowed and 
treated in the same way, where we had a 
good crop of oats, but no rape, timothy or 
clover, as the insects took all. I sowed 
another five acres, 3 Ibs of seed to the acre, 
about June 1, and no other crop in connec- 


FARM AND FIELD 


tion. This grew too much and we mowed 
and hauled out to the hogs each day until 
we got tired and quit, and then turned in 
hogs, cattle, horses and sheep. 


The Use of Lightning Rods. 


While a good many farmers consider 
lightning rods a delusion and a snare, yet 
the investigations of scientists prove that 
when properly put up and grounded they 
are of great protection to buildings. The 
best rods are made of copper, aluminum 
or brass, but copper is generally used. It 
is cheaper and the best conductor. Alum- 
inum is alse a good conductor and the low 
price at which it is produced compared 
with a few years ago seems destined to 
bring it into favor for this purpose. 

The best form of rod is that of a rib- 
bon, say % of an inch thick by % or 1 inch 
wide. In rodding a building the points 
should be not over 40 ft apart and stand 6 
ft above the roof. They should be connect- 
ed along the ridge and the rods run to the 
ground on each end of the building. Sharp 
turns must be avoided in erecting a con- 
ductor, for electrical charges prefer to go 
in a straight line through the air rather 
than turn corners. The rods can be raised 
above the roof and away from the building 
by glass or porcelain insulators. 

Unless the wire is well grounded the 
equipment will not prove satisfactory. The 
conductor should be attached to a ground 
plate of copper having at least 25 sq ft of 
surface, including both sides. An old cop- 
per boiler flattened out makes a cheap and 
effective ground plate. This must be buried 
in damp earth and if possible should be 
located near a spring or stream. If the 
rods are also connected to the water pipes 
a better ground connection will be made, 
Moist soil is the only kind which will con- 
duct electricity, and if the plate cannot be 
put in soil that is naturally moist, provi- 
sion must be made to wet it occasionally. 


Level Cultivation for Hoed Crops. 
SNOOK, GORDON CO, GA. 








L. D. 





This is winning new advocates every 
year, especially in corn crop, when grown 
on well drained land. Level cultivation 
has many things to recommend it. It en- 
ables you to destroy the weeds c’ose to the 
plants with greater facility and with less 
labor. It makes gathering the crop much 
easier and less strain and jar on the ma- 
chinery. The greatest advantage of all is 
leaving the land so level for the next plow- 
ing, as it is a most disagreeable task to 
plow torn stubble ground that has been left 
in ridges. 

The hilling process will no doubt still be 
followed on land that is not properly 
drained, as in that case a heavy rain would 
either drown out the plants or leave the 
soil immediately about them cold, sour and 
net suitable for plant growth. 


a rey! 
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GIVE IT TIME, 


City Girl: “See how small that corn is!” 
City Boy: “Huh! Give it time. It won’t 
be a year old till next May.” 





The Foliage of Kafir Corn is not shred- 
ded by wind storms as is corn, neither does 
it get dry and blow off if not cut in time, 


but remains green until frost comes. Ti 
keeps remarkably well in the shock. if 
planted with a corn planter, cultivated the 
same as other corn and cut with a corn 
binder, which seems the most satisfactory 
way of handling it.—[Charles G. Wheeler. 
Atchison Co, Kan. 





Keeping Flies Out of Stables—On many 
farms flies are to be found swarming through 
the barns in myriads, tormenting the horses 
in their stalls and the cows when hitched 




















up at night. Cheap, easily-made screens 
for stable windows are shown in the cut. 
Make a frame the size of the window of four 
pieces of laths, and stretch a rectangle of 
cotton mosquito netting across it. Have 
ready four other similar pieces of laths and 
nail them over the netting, breaking joints 
with the first pieces, as shown. The netting 
is held firmly between the pieces. Such 
screens can be made in 10 minutes. 





Timber Cut for Fence Posts in July or 
Aug will last three times longer if cut be- 
tween the months of Jan and May. I have 
known posts of white oak cut in Aug that 
stood over 20 years in the ground and still 
some of them were in good condition when 
removed. On the other hand, I have seen 
good, dry posts of white oak, which were 
cut in March, decay in seven to 10 years. 
The main cause of this is that if a tree is 
cut when full of sap which is rich in sugar, 
it will undergo a fermenting process which 
will change the sugar into an acid which 
is really the first stage of decay. This 
sugar in the sap or wood is not present af- 
ter the season’s growth is completed in 


July or Aug. Trees cut when full of sap 
and left to dry in the warm, dry air of 
spring will become full of small cracks 


ab- 


which cause water and fine soil to be 
sorbed readily and hasten decay.—[L. O. F. 





Putting on Wagon Tires—A handy and 
effective device for putting on wagon tires 
is by selecting a horseshoe with long heel 
calks and a stick 1 or 2 in in diameter, about 
3 ft long. Place the tire on the wheel as 
far as it will go, then place thé heel calks 
against the edge of the tire so as to get the 
end of the stick between the felloe and the 
loop in the horseshoe. With one hand pry 
with the lever and with the other drive with 
a hammer. Care must be taken to keep 
the shoe well raised on the stick in order 
to pull up on the tire and push down on 
the felloe.—[J. R. Y. 





Water Horses Often—In very warm 
weather and when horses are doing heavy 
work, such as drawing the binder, it is ex- 
cellent practice to take water to the fields 


and water the .horses two or three times 
in the course Of a half day. This is very 
little trouble and is of wonderful help to 


the team besides being humane. This can be 
accomplished by placing a barrel on a low 
sled, drawing it to a convenient point in 
the field and wrapping the barrel with wet 
gunny sacks. The water can thus be kept 
reascnably cool for half a day, 





Making Oat Straw into Fertilizer—The 
best way to convert oat straw into ferti- 
lizer is to use it for bedding. Bed the stock 
yards down with it and let cattle and hogs 
tramp and run over it. The straw will 
catch all the droppings and be turned into 
good fertilizer in one season.—[Old Sub- 
scriber. 














More Canning Factory Experience. 
Cc. A. W., BROOME CO, N Y¥. 

It is hardly safe to mention canning fac- 
tory to a large number of our people. Some 
glib talkers came to Deposit in the early 
spring and with the help of local talent 
saddled a $9000 plant on the stockholders, 
selling $100 shares. When the stockholders 
woke up the building specifications called 
for a paper roof. But of course it was all 
right, because if what they promised when 
soliciting stock is true, the roof will last 
till all the stockholders are millionaires, 
considering that %c per can toll. They 
also told our farmers that if we had a can- 
nery, cider apples would bring 65c per bu 
and pumpkins $70 to 80 per ton. 

They started in with the names of a few 
influential citizens and after that not one 
in 50 persons knew what the specifications 
called for. So long as-Mr So and So had 
signed, it must be all right. They raised 
about $14,000, the site cost $1000, the plant 
$9000. It will cost nearly $3000 to get a 
switch from the Erie R R to the cannery; 
this the promoters claimed would cost noth- 
ing. They have furnished a processer for 
the stockholders on a salary and he is mak- 
ing contracts with the farmers, furnishing 
the seed. I hope in due time this may be 
proved a success. Your article in March 31 
issue opened the eyes of one of your sub- 
scribers and he unloaded his $100 share for 
$75 on a man that does not read American 
Agriculturist. 





A Quince Pest. 
E. DWIGHT SANDERSON. 

Very frequently I have seen the under 
surface of quince foliage covered with the 
small lace bugs, so called on account of the 
intricate network of the wing veins, very 
much like real lacework. The.adult insects 
secrete a sort of sticky honey dew very 
much as do plant lice. The eggs are quite 
small and flat and look more like fly specks 





THE HAWTHORN TINGIS OR LACE BUG, 


Adult, young. Eggs on leaves. 


or fungus spores than insects’ eggs. The 
young nymphs are peculiar looking little 
fellows, the growing wing pads being armed 
with several sharp spines, and protruding 
from the sides of the body in a prominent 
manner. 

One of. the most common species is the 
Hawthorn Tingis—named after the family 
to which these insects belong, the Tingitidae 
(Corythuca arcuata), and probably this is the 
one infesting the quince. One species is very 
common on the leaves of basswood or lin- 
den. These inSects are true bugs, sucking 
the juices of the foliage through a slender 
beak, and must therefore be killed by some 
contact insecticide. Strong kerosene emul- 
sion sprayed upon the under surface of the 
foliage will prove effectual. Kerosene wa- 
ter, or kerowater, is more easily prepared, 
though it requires a special sprayer, and 
will be equally effective at 25 per cent. Give 
them a good, thorough spraying, as the 
quince foliage is quite hardy, and on ac- 
count of the sticky secretion and hard body 
covering these bugs are not so readily killed 
as their sori-bodied relatives, the plant lice. 

Spray Pumps which make a mechanical 
mixture of kerosene and water as it is 




















eo 
One Remed Wi 
For Three frouwb/ welso 
Oo FOUuUDIES ~ 
Increase Crop 
Professor Wood, of the Maine Exp. Station, says of spraying in Aroostook County, 
Me.: “On one farm were fifty-two acres of potatoes, bright and green (September 15), 
while unsprayed potatoes in the neighborhood had been dead two or three weeks, 
THE YIELD WILL BE NEARLY DOUBLE THAT OF UNSPRAYED CROPS.” 
oe 
Use BOXAL’’ and Save Your Potatoes. 
Send for free catalogue E. E. containing spraying calendarjand full partieulars. 
BOWKER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 43 Chatham St., Boston. 
— t 
sprayed are not a success at American Ag- 
riculturist exper farm. Their work is not BU CS D = A f bed 
uniform. The mixture varies in propor- oe 
tion and sometimes is mostly water and FR a Bn gy 
then again too much kerosene. In conse- Cucumber ugs; Currant 


quence the insects are not killed or the trees 
are. Last year a dozen fine young apple 
trees were killed from this cause and the 
results this season have been the same. 
It is a lot of work to make kerosene emul- 
sion and a perfect emulsion is not always 
obtained, so that trees are sometimes killed. 
Whale oil soap is a very disagreeable sub- 
stance to handle, but is safer than kero- 
sene. We have not yet found a satisfactory 
spray for sucking insects. 


ro — 


Basket and Question Box. 


Currant Worms have not made any ap- 
pearance on the 15,000 currant bushes at 
American Agriculturist exper farm this 
year. For many years previous there have 
been two broods—one in May and the other 
in June, befcre the currants ripened—but 
thorough spraying with paris green has 
held them in check. If they appear short- 
ly before the currants ripen fresh, white 
hellebore, put on as a powder or mixed 
with water, is safer to use. 








Black and White Blackberries—W. L.C., 


Ontario, Canada: There are several so- 
called white blackberries, but their actual 
color is amber, or pinkish cream. None of 


them is of particular value, except as cu- 
riosities. Crystal White and Kentucky are 
among “the best. The~list of good black 
blackberries is now so extensive that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to name 
the very best one. For northern climates 
we would advise a trial of Agawam, Briton, 
Snyder, Taylor, and as an experiment Kit- 
tatinny. Would doubt whether apricots 
can be grown successfully in your climate. 





Aphis on Cherry Trees—C. L. C., N Y: 
The black lice which you see on the under- 
side of the leaves of young cherry trees 
can be killed by spraying with kerosene 
emulsion, whale oil soap or tobacco water. 
After the leaves are curled up it is dif- 
ficult to reach them with a spray and with 
small trees the léaves can be dipped into 
the mixture. 

Garlic in Milk—J. W. P., N_ Y: The 
thorourh aeration and cooling of milk is 
the best means to get the garlicky taste 
and smell out of it, but even this will not 
take it out entirely. Clean the pastures 
and meadows of garlie to prevent it getting 
into the milk. 














and Tomato Worms, Ete. 
Prevents Blight or 
Potato Rust. 

Use freely on a. 
Hiouse Plants, and Grape 
Vines. More freely used - 
better plant will thrive. Ap- 
plied dry, no water to carry. 
will not blow or wash off. 


S1b pekg, S0e 1251 pokes: 





LA Perfection Shakers, 
| pet, March 16 and Nov.9. sor, Ure Death to Bugs. 
| Pat. in Canada Nov. 2, 1897. For sale by all local dealers. 
Jan. 25, 1900. Sample free. 


Danforth Chemical Co., 


39 Spruce Street, Leominster, Mass. 





GARDEN HOSE 


at 5c Per Foot 
We bought at Sale 75,000 f6, 
Brand new. % inch. 50foot 
lengths, with coupli 
Write for free Catalog No. 
of all kinds, 


on merchandise 
OUR PRICES ARE 
ONE-HALF OF CTHERS, 
House Wreeking Co. 
West 35th & Iron Sts., 
CHICAGO, 








, ny BEST QUALITY _—- che PoREST 





of ap by the use of 
HYDRAULIc. 
CIDER PRESS. 

‘The only press awarded medal 

di poms ot World’s Fair. wy coe 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. 


MainSt,, MT. GILEAD, OHIO.” 
Cure, Marketing 


THE HOP Scams 


By HERBERT Myrxick. A practical @andbook on 
the most approved methods in growing, harvesting, 
curing and selling hops, and on their use and manufacture. 
A volume of 300 pages, profusely illustrated, and com- 
plete in every detail. lt is doubt mest ex- 
haustive work oa this crop ever attempted. i2mo. 
Postpaia. $1.50 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue om Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 


Meaticn This Jouraal Whea Writing to Advertisers. 





its Culture and 
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Home-made Hay Stacker. 


J. L. TOWNSHEND, 


718 





This stacker consists of two principal 
parts, a swinging derrick or crane, and a 
supporting framework. The crane is made 
with a vertical standard, a pole about 6 in 
on@mnore in diameter and 20 to 25 ft long, B, 
with an iron band and pivot pin at the base. 
This standard supports an arm, ¢, inclined 
at an angle of 35 degrees from the horizon- 
tal. This arm is a stout pole 30 ft long at- 
tached cither by mortise and tenon or bolts 
to the top of the standard, leaving about 
one-third of the arm extending below. A 
short brace extends from the standard to 
the short end of the arm, and a long brace 
reaches to within about 5 ft of the upper 
of the arm. These braces are bolted 
fast and have cleats nailed on them for 
convenience in climbing. Five-inch iron 
pulleys are secured to the ends of the arm 
through which runs the hoisting rope. 

The supporting frame is usually made 
of poles, but would be better if made of 
2x4, 4x4 and 2x8 lumber. This frame con- 
sists of a platform base about 14 ft square, 
four corner posts, @, of 5-in poles or 4x4 
scantling, and a top platform about 5x5 ft 
square. Two long braces are attached te 
each of the four sides from lower to oppo- 
site upper corners. The center planks of 
the upper platform are cut out so as to fit 
around the standard, forming the upper 
bearing and keeping it in position. A suit- 
able plank with a socket for the pivot at 
the base of the standard is fitted to the 
lower platform or base. A pulley is at- 
tached to the corner of the base, as shown 
in the drawing. A %-in rope, 90 to 100 ft 
long, is placed in the three pulleys. This 
stacker can be easily moved short dis- 
tances by hitching a team to one side of the 
base. Usually it is built in the stackyard, 
a stack being made close to one side or on 
both sides, as desired. 

To operate the implement, attach the hay 
fork or sling hook and the single-tree as 
usual in handling hay by horse power. If 
the ground pulley is placed in the right po- 
sition the rope will swing the crane from 
the load of hay to any desired position 
above the stack. Round stacks, or the 
usual long hay ricks of any desired length 
can be made at will. 

To preserve the hoisting rope from ex- 
posure to the weather, take off the fork, tie 
a piece of annealed baling wire of suitable 
length to the end of the rope, and draw 
the rope away from the pulleys, leaving the 
wire in the pulleys instead. By again at- 
taching the rope to the wire, it can be re- 
placed in the pulleys without having to 
climb up on the crane. , 

Should the wind be blowing when hand- 
ling hay, advantage of its power can be 
taken by shifting the position of the im- 
plement. The stacker could be improved 
by placing two runners or skids, beveled 
off like sled runners beneath, on which it 


end 


THE HAY FIELD 




















WAGON RACK FOR LOADING GRAIN SINGLE-HANDED 


The men of the west are ingenious with respect to labor-saving machines. 
grain fields of Montana one seldom sees two horses only to a wagon. 


In the 
Horses are more 


plentiful than men, and it pays to use 34-inch wagons (wagons with 3%4-in axles), to 
which are harnessed four to six horses, to put therein from 4000 to 10,000 Ibs of grain, and 


to have one man drive the outfit. 


noted the driver of bundle wagons doing his own 
Care is needed in cutting and shocking to have the shocks stand 


pitch bundles to him. 


During the harvest, 


grain fields will be 
having a 


in many 


loading, instead of man 


in regular rows, to facilitate such work. The wagon racks are made with square sides 
and ends, 6-in boards forming the upright sides and ends of the racks, these being par- 


tially cut out in the middle of the sides, and are 3% ft high at 
the ground, expert with the fork, can pitch on a fair load from the ground. 


the ends. A man on 


Hand- 


ling the team from shock to shock, ordinarily one pitcher is equal to getting bundles 
to about 21% wagons (two pitchers to five wagons), and a little ingenuity in the mat- 
ter of the construction of the grain racks can thus effect a saving of $4 and board per 


day for labor. 
loss and gain. 





THE HAY STACKER, 


could rest and be more easily moved. Near- 


ly all our farmers who stack part of thein - 


hay in the field have one for field use and 
another at the farm yard. 


— 


Weeds Are Usually Introduced in im- 
pure seed, especially grass and clover seed, 
and carried from farm to farm or scattered 
along the roadside by threshing machines. 





Never Feed Calves from dirty pails or 
vessels. Scald them out once each day. 








HAY MAKING IN 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


It is these little economies that often represent the difference between 


Dairy Problems. 


Bacteria and the Milkman. 


PROF W. H. CONN, CONNECTICUT, 





Bacteria are minute plants, frequently 
not more than one-twenty-five-thousandth 
of an inch ir diameter and pervading air, 
water and soil everywhere. They multiply 
so rapidly that a single individual may pro- 
duce 17,000,000 offspring in 24 hours. Their 
importance to agriculture consists in their 
power of breaking up various componnds 
and also secreting from their bodies certain 
chemical products. 

The kinds of bacteria which occur 
commonly in milk may be called dairy bac- 
teria. They are so common that they can- 
not be excluded from the milk by any prac- 
ticable means, but their numbers may be 
reduced. There are many uncommon kinds 
which when present cause great mischief, 
but these may be excluded altogether by 
care and cleanliness. 

So far as concerns the milkman, bacteria 
are an unmitigated nuisance, being the 
cause of souring and other’ undesirable 
changes in the product. The common dairy 
bacteria as they grow produce a chetrnical 
change in milk sugar and convert it into 
lactic acid, which gives a sour taste and 
finally causes the milk to curdle. This 
change cannot be prevented, but it may be 
pestponed by reducing the number of bac- 
teria. The first means of reduction is by 
cleanliness, carefully washing the milk ves- 
sels, and more attention to the clean con- 
dition of the cow. The second means is by 
regulation of temperature. When freshly 
drawn, milk is about 100 deg, a tempera- 
ture favorable to the.rapid growth of dairy 
bacteria. Cooling the milk immediately 
checks their growth greatly. 

It is necessary, however, to emphasize the 
need of immediate cooling. Half an hour 
or an hour after milking, the cooling will 
be of very much less value than if done 
at once. During this half hour the bacteria 
have already become very numerous. It 
sometimes happens that night’s milk keeps 
better than that of the next morning be- 
cause the night’s milk was cooled at once, 
while’ sometimes the morning’s milk is put 
into the cans at once and taken into the 


— 


most 











LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


city without cooling. The two chief agen- 
cies to prevent souring then are cleanli- 
ness and low temperatures, The same 
means will prevent all the other bacterial 
growth which causes slimy milk, tainted 
milk and other peculiar conditions. 

Milk from a healthy cow contains no 
bacteria, but by the time it has reached 
the milk pail, it is already .contaminated 
to a surprising extent, containing from a 
few thousand to 150,000 germs to the cubic 
inch, sometimes more. These are obtained 
chiefly from four sources; the air, the milker 
and his clothing, the milk pail, the cow. 
They are always floating in the air, espe- 
cially if hay is fed during. milking. They 
are likely to be on the hands of the milker 
to some extent and his clothes are teem- 
ing with them. Milkpails not completely 
clean contain a large number, but the 
greatest source of milk bacteria is the cow. 
The germs get into the teats through the 
milk ducts, and between one milking and 
the next they multiply rapidly. The first 
milk taken. from the gland washes these 
bacteria into the milk pail. The filth of 
various kinds that sticks to the cow’s sides 
is filled with incredible numbers of bac- 
teria, and these, under careless methods, 
shower from the cow’s body, mixed with 
hair, dirt and filth. 

Since the most important sources of bac- 
teria are the milk vessels and the cow, the 
dairymen should direct special attention to 
these, taking caré to clean the mill pails 
thoroughly and not allowing cattle to be- 
come caxed with manure. If he will groom 
the cow as he does his horse, if he will 
moisten the under parts of the cow before 
milking and if he will reject the first one 
or two jets of milk from each teat, he will 
greatly reduce the number of _ bacteria 
which get into the milk when milking and 
thus improve its quality and keeping pow- 
ers. In fact, cleanliness directed to 
cow is the most promising means which the 
farmer has of reducing the number of bac- 
teria in the milk. 


——— 


Holstein Breeders Meet. 





The Holsiein-Friesian ass’n of America 
held its 15th annual meeting at Buffalo 
June 6. The session was one of much in- 
terest and included a great amount of rou- 
tine work. In his opening address Pres 
Matteson noted the evidences of steady 
progress made by the ass’n. Dairymen ev- 
erywhere were feeling much encouraged 
over the return of better prices and conse- 
quent greater profits. He congratulated the 
members on the remarkable showing of the 
tests of the year, both in their number and 
the new records they had made. The year’s 
record of 568 lbs 4 oz of butter had been 
exceeded by one of 569 lbs 6 oz, which was 
now the official record.. A. record of 4.83 
lbs of butter produced in one day had also 
been made. He regretted that the chal- 
lenges to other breeders for a competitive 
test had been declined, as they were made in 
a friendly spirit. The report of S. Hoxie, 
sup’t. of advanced registry, showed a list 
of 600 official butter records and included 
a long list of prizes. The secretary’s re- 
port showed 65 new members, a total of 755. 
Most of the old officers were re-elected. 

The address of Prof W. L. Carlyle of the 
university of Wis, which took up the feed- 
ing of cows, as it is his theory that it is 
feeds and not breeding that tells in cattle, 
brought out many interesting points in the 
dairy business. He said that we could 
never accomplish what we sought by mere 
breeding, for the reason that animals would 
not exceed themselves. The problem with 
the Holsteins was how to increase the 
richness of the milk, for these cattle had 
all the other good. qualities, viz, size, vigor 
and quantity of milk. He confessed that 
the university had entered on its dairy 
work as an advocate of special purpose 
cows, though they had made so many ex- 
periments that told also for the general 
purpose cow that there was a good argu- 
ment on that size. It was agreed to pat- 


the | 


ronize the Pan-American exposition liber- 
ally and to take part in the experimental 
milk and butterests. A short address was 
made by F. A. Converse, sup’t of the live 
stock exhibit of the exposition, who said 
that there was a-good prospect of getting 
the largest and: best live stock show ever 
seen in America. 





Treatment of Horse Colic. 
DR A. G. CHASE, KANSAS. 





Forty years’ practice as a eountry physi- 
cian has compelled me to give advice for 
the farmers’ sick animals. Whisky is the 
very worst thing that can be given, unless it 
is bicarbonate of soda. The only remedy that 
need ever be given. if used in any reasonable 
time is spirits of ether. One-half ounce of 
this in a pint of warm water sweetened, re- 
peated in half to three-quarters of an hour 
if needed, is all I have ever found necessary. 
I never lost but one case, and in that one 
a half pint or more of whisky had been 
given a’ couple of hours before I saw the 
horse, which died within five minutes of my 
arrival. In the absence of the ether, 2 oz of 
sweet spirits of niter may be used with equal 
success. This is the spirits of nitrous ether 
and may be given in warm water as with 
ether. In the absence of anything better, 
hot water internally and externally is 
proper treatment. 





Pushing Shorthorns—The Américan 
Shorthorn ass’n will offer $15,000 to 20,000 in 
prizes this year, duplicating prizes of 500 to 
1000 offered by the state fairs in Ill, also in 
St Louis, Lexington, Ky, and San Antonio, 


Tex. Sales will be held at Kansas City Oct 
16-26. Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing J. H. Pickrell, Sec’y, 


Springfield, Ill. 








ALWAYS THE BEST. 
If no agent in 
your neigh- 
borhood will 
bring aSharp- 
lesFarm Sep- 
arator and 
demonstrate 
its superiority 
we will loan 
you one abso- 
lutely frec. 
The machine 
will be loaned with no obliga- 
tion to buy, a guarantee for 
its prompt return in case it is 
not bought being all we ask. 
One agent may out-talk another 
‘who represents a better machine, 
but a superior machine will dem- 
‘onstrate its superiority in an actual 

trial. Send forcatalogue No. 34 

P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 
THE SHARPLES 00., 

28 Se. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Thousands Have Kidney Trouble 
and Don’t Know it. 


How To Find Out. 

Fill a bottle or common glass with your 

water and let it stand twenty-four hours; a 
sediment or set- 
tling indicates ‘an 

3 unhealthy condi- 
Vig tion of the kid- 

neys; if it stains 
| your linen it is 
evidence of kid- 
ney trouble; too 
frequent desire to 
pass it or pain in 
the “back is also 
convincing proof that the kidneys and blad- 
der are out of order. 
What to Do. 

There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed, that Dr. Kilmer’s Swam 
Root, the great kidney remedy fulfills every 
wish in curing rheumatism, pain in the 
back, kidneys, liver, bladder and every part 
of the urinary passage. It corrects inability 
to hold water and scalding pain in passing 
it, or bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that unpleasant 
necessity of being compelled to go often 
during the day, and to get up many times 
during the night. The mild and the extra- 
ordinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing cases. 
If you need a medicine you should have the 
best. Sold by druggists in 50c. and $1. sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of this 
wonderful discovery 
and a book that tells game 
more about it, both sent Bediengeatmrtiie 
absolutely free by mail. ~~. "=e 
Address Dr. Kilmer & Home of Swamp-Root. 
Co., Binghamton, N. ¥Y. When writing men- 
tion reading this generous offer in this paper. 


~Gme INCREASE YOUR: 
a MILK TRADE 


by furnishing o thebest ( 


yore and free { 
from all odors and bad fiavors. 


AMPION' 


719 






















thoroughly airs and cools milk. ¢ 
No trouble to use. Produces 


_wewrwwvereoeevrvrvevTwy. 
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Perfect.Butter 


—the kind which brings the highe+t 
price in any market can only be made 

from perfect milk. All badodors 
Band flavors of feed or 
stable must be remov 


THE PERFECTION 


Milk Cooler and Aerator 
will do it quickly, cheaply and perfectly. Made in vari- 
ous sizes from 1 to 200 cows Send for prices and catalogue Yof Farm 


and dairy supplies. |. R. Lewis, Mir., Boxt4, Cortland. N.¥ 


SEE AND WONDER 
AUTOMATIC 


= CREAM SEPARATOR 
a 











& . Farmers’ and Agents’ Gold-mine. 
< $2.60; werth $100. Send stamp for particulars, 
Automatic Cream SeparatorCo, Box 4,Quiney 


KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


The Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Pu 
the Cheapest. For description and sam.»vle address 
F. H. JACKSON & CO., - - Winchester, Ky. 











“UNCLE SAM’? EVERY TIME.FOR GOOD WORE . 
Mare Bank Farm, Greenwich, Conn., May ro, 1900. 
“ Have used the No. 5 U. S, Separator twice every day for over three 
years, and during that time it has néver missed a skimming, doing perfect’ - 


work and not a cént for repairs, 
others we have seen or tried, Uncle Sam every.time. for 
and: simplicity. It is-our opinion that the U. S. Separator will 


We think the U. S. farsuperior to all 
ood work. 
t a life- 


time without very large expense, as a'bahe parts that may wear can’ be #e- ** 


Paced at a trifling cost. 
utter Worker the. best of their-kind.. It 
dairy apparatus, and the Vermont Farm Machine 


buy it. 


We ‘find The Davis Swing Churn.and ‘Eureka te 
time to Bo: Bead, z 

0. is the place to. 

Tomson: Bros. 


ays eve 


Write for descriptive circulars of what you want in the Dairy dine. ° 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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AL MERICAN 
GRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY. 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New. York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 
COPYRIGHT, 1900. 
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Terms. 


SU BSCRIETION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a weary 
Ilirtty Cents for six months; if not paid in advanc 
per year. Subscriptions can commence at any time as 
the year, Specimen copy 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or-8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘01, shows that payment. has been 
received up to January 1, 1901; Feb, , to February 1, 
1901, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 


scriptions. Terms sent on application. 
ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 


and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
from reliable parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that anv dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us, 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their.+‘ad”’ 
in American Agriculturist so they will do ‘their best by 
you and also credit us with your trade. American Agri- 
eulturist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
advertise for rural business in the Middle or Southern 
States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every adve srtiser in this paper. This 
uarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satistied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will re 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsxtisfac- 
tory transaction. with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances -are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tiser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. In other words, you can do business with our 
advertisers in the same confidence you would have if you 
went into. their stores, factories or farms and inspected 
for yourself before ordering. 
REMITTANCES should be made by 
press money orders, or registered letter, 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be 
amounts less i 1 $. -. one-cent stamps _ preferred. 
Money orders dr iy shuld be made payable 
to the ORANGE oo DD ( SOMP. NY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all aa ks, drafts and express 


money orders. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
§2 ta RAN Place Marquette Building. 
JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


“ar aa ENDING JUNE 16, 1900. 


A Great Work. 

In 1897 American Agriculturist made an 
investigation into the question of cost of 
production of corn. This was the first com- 
prehensive effort along systematic lines 
ever made to determine the cost of growing 
staple farm products, and the conclusions 
attracted wide attention. In some quarters 
the conclusions reached were criticized, but 
no valid objection was advanced. Recog- 
nizing that the original investigation was 
pioneer work, subject to the disadvantages 
which always attend exploration in an en- 
tirely new field, it was determined to make 
a second investigation in which the expe- 
rience gained in the first might be used to 
advantage. . 

With this in view a circular was sent to 
1500 good corn growers in 21 states, covering 
all conditions of corn growing from New 
England to Kansas and Nebraska, so drawn 
so as to present when the season was over 
a complete record of every hour’s work and 
item of expense bestowed uponthe corn crop 
of a certain and definite field. This circu- 
lar was sent out before a plow was put in 
the ground and remained in the hands of 
the grower until the last bushel of the crop 
was in the crib, and it was so framed as 
to draw out a daily record of the crep dur- 
ing the whole history. 

Enough absolutely perfect schedules were 
returned to cover an area of 4051 acres, 
located in 21 states and representing 156 
counties. The crop under consideration was 


postoffice or ex- 
although small 
Postage stamps 
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EDITORIAL 


that grown in 1898. Beginning next week 
American Agriculturist will present a series 
of articles analyzing and presenting in de- 
tail the data secured from these. records. 
This is the most comprehensive statistical 
effort ever made by a private authority in 
this field, and it will be a most valuable 
contribution to the study of modern 
economic conditions governing agriculture. 
The amount of labor and expense involved 
in such an effort can only be appreciated 
by those who have had experience in sta- 
tistical work. It may be pointed out that 
it involved the handling and tabulating of 
more than 400 schedules, each containing 
124 questions, and the clerical labor alone 
involved in the tabulation and combinations 
required more than three months’ steady 
work of a rapid accountant. After the tab- 
ulation was completed each of the 400 re- 
turns required 122 separate and distinct 
calculations before the final conclusion for 
that schedule could be reached. The work 
involved in reaching the conclusions which 
will be presented covered nine months’ time 
given by the growers of the crop, and more 
than a year of office treatment after the 
schedules had been received. 

In presenting the results of this enormous 
labor to its readers, American Agriculturist 
does so feeling that the value of the data 
presented amply justifies the labor and ex- 
pense which the securing of them has en- 
tailed. No farmer is in a position to secure 
the best results in his business until he 
knows what his crops cost him. 


-™ a 





No occasion for discouragement on the 
part of the friends of pure butter over the 
fact that congress adjourned without pass- 
ing the Grout bill. In the face of the strong- 


est kind of opposition in the committee 
which endeavored te smother the bill, its 
supporters finally forced it to the front, 


but too late in the scramble for adjourn- 
ment to secure recognition before the full 
house of representatives. Advocates claim 
the bill easily has a majority in the lower 
branch, and that this will take definite 
action at the next session of congress. 
Meanwhile dairy interests must be alert 
during the recess, and those seeking the 
support of the farmers should be obliged 
to tell where they stand on this great ques- 
tion which clearly has its moral as well as 
its cold business side. In the majority re- 
port of the committee on agriculture Chair- 
man Henry of Connecticut said that four- 
fifths of the colored oleo made is now sold 
illegally; that those engaged in the traffic 
have absolutely no regard for state laws, 
and consider the public their legitimate vic- 
tim. The continued existence of such a con- 
dition must not be contemplated, 
OT 

promise in ecrcp growth is never 
realized, and this year’s experience 
of May and June deterioration here and 
there is not uncommon, As shown a week 
ago, in our preview of conditions of mead- 
ows, the great.hay crop east of the Rocky 
mountains will probably fall considerably 
short of what was hoped. This week Amer- 
ican <Agriculturist presents a carefully 
prepared summary of conditions in the 
wheat fields of the entire country. This 
emphasizes positive damage in the Ohio 
valley, as previously indicated, and what 
is equally important, the somewhat_ less 
favorable outlook in the great spring wheat 
territory of the northwest. But with 45 
million acres under wheat and nearly 
double that area under corn, and fair out- 
look for abundant crops as a whole, there 
is up to the present no place for the pessi- 
mist in this year of grace; June roses and 
sunshine will be followed by _ splendid 
fruition with the lengthening shadows of 
mature summer. 


It would be far from the truth to say 
that rice growing in the south is overdone, 
even with periods of depression in the; mar- 
kets and continued low prices. So long as 
we import annually this cereal to the extent 
of 200 million pounds, it would seem there 
is room for extending the rice area of Texas, 
Louisiana and the Carolinas, 


Early 
wholly 


Advantages of Growing Soiling Crops. 





[From Page 715.] 
saving in fertility is effected; a saving is 
also effected in the item of fencing; ani 
mal production is greatly increased, and 
the gost of keeping the family cow is les- 
sened. 
In the absence of soiling foods it is hardly 


possible for the farmer to keep his ani- 
mals through all the year in what may 
be termed a well-balanced condition. When 


he depends wholly on pastures during the 
summer season these may fail. When they 
do, his animals suffer proportionately. On 
the other hand, if the pastures are super- 
abundant there is waste. When pastures 
lose their succulence, the milk flow from 
milk-giving animals is proportionately re- 
duced, and no after feeding will wholly re- 
store it, howsoever suitable it may be. As 
the character of the season cannot be fore- 
who make 


seen, farmers are wise provi- 
sion for a possible shortage in pasture by 
sowing more or less of one or more crops 
to provide soiling food. If the best pos- 
sible returns are to be obtained from ani- 


must be well supplied with food 
every day in the year. When animals are 
fed in whole or in part on soiling foods, 
they are oftentimes nearer at hand than 
when not so fed, hence their needs can be 
more easily met. When the days are hot 
they ._may be more easily housed. In the 
time of flies they may be more easily pro- 
tected from the same by keeping them in 
cool, darkened sheds or stables during the 
heat of the day. In hot weather they can 
be left out in paddocks over night, and 
in cold weather they can be housed. Such 
attentions have a marked influence in main- 
taining an equilibrium of condition. 


mals, they 


The use of soiling foods conserves ani- 
mal energy by lessening that waste which 
arises from undue exertion on the part of 
animals when gathering their food. When 
the dairy cow has to travel far when seek- 


ing food in the pastures, she does so at the 
expense of food required to sustain the 
prolonged exertion. And when food is thus 
used to sustain energy it is very evident 
that it cannot be used to make milk. Like- 


wise, when growing cattle have to travel 
beyond a certain limit in order to get sup- 


so at the ex- 
And the same is true of 
the horse, the sheep and the pig. Live 
stock should, of course, be given sufficient 
exercise to Keep them healthy and to give 
them proper stamina. Beyond this, exer- 
cise means waste of food, and this waste 
an be prevented by growing a sufficiency 
of soiling foods. 


plies for the day, they do 


pense of flesh. 
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Cranberries Making Good Growth. 





With the beginning of plant growth in 
cranberry sections, it is interesting to note 
that conditions as a whole are favorable. 
It is idle at this time to forecast, even 
in the most general way, crop probabilities, 
as the trying time for the little red berries 
is to come. Cranberry bogs are divided in- 
to two distinct classes, those flowed in the 
autumn and submerged throughout the 
winter, and those not favored with this wa- 
ter protection. The winter has been trying 
for all bogs, this year a little later than 
usual. Specialists engaged largely in, this 
industry report to American Agriculturist 
that these protected plants now show gener- 
ally good growth, presaging full bloom a lit- 
tle later. This is true of Wis and Mich and 
of the extensive cranberry sections of N E 
and N J. Cool weather last half of May, 
after water was withdrawn, retarded growth 
of vines, but subsequent change for the bet- 
ter in weather conditions will make up for 


this. 

One of our well-posted New  Jer- 
sey correspondents in Burlington Co, 
a very heavy producer, writes us 
vines do not look as_ well as usual, but 
adds that some new territory may make 
up possible loss in old bogs; vines bloom 
there during first half of July, Cold 








OUR 


weather in Atlantic Co checked growth, 
but vines in good condition and no 
injury yet from any cause, whatever 
may be the outcome of usual summer 


Bogs in Ocean Co that were 
not look as well as others, 
that cranberries as a 
whole will bloom well. Although somewhat 
backward, vines look well on Cape Cod, 
here and there reports of damage by frosts. 


insect attacks. 
not flooded do 
but feeling general 





A Large Corn Acreage. 





The same condition which last year op- 
erated to force upon farmers a larger corn 
acreage than was originally planned has 
again operated to bring about a similar 
forced change. The heavy area of winter 
wheat plowed up on account of winterkill- 
ing and insect damage in the Ohio valley 
has resulted in a marked enlargement of 
corn breadth in these states, but this feature 
is not entirely responsible for the increased 
area, aS some enlargement appears in al- 
most every state west of the Allegheny 


mountains. The total breadth, as 
made up by returns to American 
Agriculturist is estimated at 85,608,000 
acres, an increase over the area 


harvested last year of 2.3 per cent, or nearly 
2,000,000 acres. This is necessarily a pre- 
liminary estimate, as planting still contin- 
ues in a limited way on June 1 in the effort 
to utilize the abandoned wheat acreage. 

The season both for preparationand plant- 
ing has been reasonably favorable, though 
on account of cool weather growth is hard- 
ly up to the normal standard for the season. 
In this respect, however, the situation is 
much better than at this date last year, 
when the larger part of the crop was bare- 
ly out of the ground. With the crop rang- 
ing all the way from a bare germination to 
first cultivation, it is not possible to make a 
report of the situation in figures of condi- 
tional average, but the general tenor of re- 
ports indicates that the outlook on June 1 
is fully up to the normal standard and de- 
cidedly better than last year. 





The Uneven Conditions in Wheat. 


Weather conditions during the month of 
May were not entirely favorable to the 
development of winter wheat, and while 
no further radical damage to the crop has 
developed, there has been further decline 
of prospect in the important territory east 
of the Mississippi river. West of that 
stream conditions have continued favora- 
ble, and the exceptionally high condition of 
the early season has been fully maintained. 
The principal changes in conditional aver- 
ages during the month have been declines 
of 12 points in Tenn owing to local drouths 
and fly damage, 5 points in Mich and Ind, 
2 points in Mo and 6 in Cal. The general 
average is reported at 82.5, against 70.8 at 
the same date last year. In O, Mich, Ind 
and in important counties in Tenn and Ill, 
the crop is the poorest in many years. The 
present situation in this territory was ac- 
curately forecasted in American Agricultur- 
ist’s report last Dec, when the presence of 
Hessian fly in the fields of these states was 
shown to be the worst ever known. This 
fly attack in the fall left the plant with but 
slight vigor to withstand the vicissitudes of 
the winter, and the weather conditions of 
the spring were such as to favor reproduc- 
tion of the broods to the greatest possible 
extent. 

As an offset to this crop failure in the 
Ohio valley, every. condition has favored 
the wheat crop of Kan and Okla, and to a 
less extent of Tex and Mo, from seed time 
up to the present date. As a result, the 
present promise in these states is little if 
anything short of the full capacity of the 
soil under the most favorable climatic’ con- 
ditions. Of course there is yet ample time 
for material loss from the present  pro- 
spective crop, should a period of high tem- 
peratures or hot winds be experienced, but 
if present weather conditions hold for the 
next three weeks, the rate of yield west of 











SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


the Miss river will equal or surpass all pre- 
vious records. 

Last Dec American Agriculturist estimated 
the acreage sown in the winter wheat states 
exclusive of the Pacific states at 24,620,000. 
This was an increase of 2,000,000 acres over 
the breadth harvested that year in the 
same territory. Present returns show that 
in the same territory the loss of area from 
winterkilling or abandonment on account 
of insect injury practically equals. this 
whole increase, leaving the area now stand- 
ing for harvest, exclusive of the Pacific 
coast, almost identical with the breadth 
harvested last year. The loss of area in 
some of the worst afflicted states is little 
short of appalling, removing some of the 
states of principal production from the class 
of surplus to the deficiency class. To ap- 
préciate the extent of the disaster, atten- 
tion is invited to the following showing of 
area harvested last year, area sown last 
fall, and area now standing for harvest in 
the leading states east of the Miss river: 


WINTER WHEAT DETERIORATION IN FOUR STATES 





Harvested Sown Now 
1899 for 1900 standing 

Acres Acres Acres 
O80) ‘3... . 2,950,000 3,098,000 1,828,000 
Do. a er 1,575,000 1,811,000 1,417,000 
Ind -eeee 3,100,000 3,255,000 2,015,000 

i) ere 1,502,000 1,328,000 . 

Total . 8,780,000 9,666,000 6,588,000 


When it is remembered that the acreage 
harvested in ’99 in these states was the 
smallest for many years on account of the 
severe winterkilling of the season, the pres- 
ent situation will be appreciated. Not only is 
the present breadth nearly 3,000,000 acres 
smaller than was sown last fall, but it is 
actually 2,200,000 acres smaller than the 
very small breadth harvested last year. As 
an offset to this less of acreage, Kan shows 
an area larger than that harvested last 


~ year by 1,300,000 acres. 


Spring wheat seeding was prosecuted this 
year under rather more than usually fa- 
vorable conditions. The season was rea- 
sonably early and the soil worked fairly 
well in view of the winter moisture con- 
ditions, and planting was notinterfered with 
by too much moisture, while there was suf- 
ficient to induce prompt and regular ger- 
miration. During May there was almost a 
total absence of rainfall and at the close of 
the month the plant situation had reached a 
critical ‘stage, but the amount of irrepa- 
rable -damage done was not large, except 
upon some of the sandy soils of S D and 
thinner lands in N D. The closing days of 
the month brought some relief in the shape 
of quite well-distributed though not copious 
showers. 

Contrary to what seems to have been a 
general impression, our present returns in- 
dicate a spring wheat breadth slightly above 
that harvested last year and therefore the 
largest on record. 

The usual demand for a reduction of con- 
dition figures to possible bushels to be har- 
vested can be met with less satisfaction 
than usual this year. The immense loss of 
winter wheat acreage in the Ohio valley and 
the exceptionally low condition upon the 
area remaining, makes a present forecast 
even of less value than usual, while the 
present unusual promise in the states of the 
far west introduces another element of great 
uncertainty. It must not be forgotten also 
that spring wheat is yet to experience all 
the vicissitudes of its crop season, and that 
a single week of unfavorable weather at 


this juncture will radically change the crop 
prospect. 


Without in any way committing 


SILOS 52. 


Latest invention saving half the labor. 
st Horse-power, Thresher, 
Clover- er, Dog-power, Rye Thres- 
her and Binder, Fanning-mill, Feed- 
mill, Saw machine (circular and drag) 
Land-roller, Steam-engine, Ensilage an 
fodder-cutter, Shredder, Root-cutter, 
Corn-sheller. 


CEO. D. HARDER, Manufacturer, 
Cobleskill, N. Y¥. 
t= Please tell what you wish te 
purchase. 














| vigorate every function of your body. 
| taking it to-day that you may feel better 
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Do You 3 
Feel as Well 


As you would like to feel? Probably not. 
You would do more work and better work 
and find life more satisfactory if you felt bet- 
ter. You would like to have more strength, 
greater endurance, stronger nerves, better 
appetite, more refreshing sleep. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla will give you these. It will make 
you feel better all over, because it will purify, 
enrich and vitalize your blood, give you a good 
appetite and good digestion and tone and in- 
Begin 


at once. Remember 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by ah 
druggists. Price $1. Get only Hood’s. 


A (2-Year 
7 ai sow, Old Boy 


can do more and better work, either 
in the field or garden, with the 


HAND CULTIVATOR 


than three men can do with common hoes. 
Plows, hoes, culttvates—astride or een rows. Ifno agent 
in pe town send §1.35 for d to 
uU 


sample delivered and terms to agents. 
rich Mfg. Co.,47River St.,Rock Falis,tl. 


DRILLING 
Machines 

Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 


on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 

Strong, simple and durable. Afly mechanic can 

@perate them easily. Send for catalog: 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


WELL DRILLING 


MACHINERY until you see our new Cata- 
logue No, 26. We will furnish it to'you FREE. 
Writeto oyr address, either Harvey, Ill.,Chicago, 
ill., or Dallas, Texas. 

F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO. 


Factories at Harvey, Ill. 


~ TELEPHONES 


First-elass business telephone for connect 

ing homes, offices, stores, factories, barns- 
etc. saves time and trouble. Anyone can put 
it up with our directions, 2,85 each. Send 
money order for sample pair or write for cat- 
alogue. Electric supplies and novelties. . 


Liberty Electric Co. Liberty Bldg, New York 


FOR SALE. 


Second-hand and New Engines, Boilers, Heaters and 
Pumps; wood and iron working machinery of all kinds. 
3000 second-hand Pulleys, and 10,000 feet of Shafting, all 
sizes. 2 carloads of Steam Pipe, second-hand. We make a 
speciality of Saw and Planing Mill Machinery. Just re- 
ceived a carload of Rubber Belting. 1000 new Thresher 
Belts. All goods guaranteed as represented. Take In- 
terurben Car. HARRIS MACHINERY CoO., 1008 
Washington Ave., 8. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Soon Saves Its Cost. 




















THE AMERICAN 


Suaar INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of Sugar Beets and 
Sugar Cane, and on the manufacture of Sugar therefrom. 

Prefaced by a treatise on the economic aspects of the 
whole sugar question and its bearings upon American 
agriculture, manufactures, labor and capital. A hand- 
book for the farmer or manufacturer, capitalist or laborer, 
Statesn.an or student. 

By HERBERT MYRICK, editor of American Agricul- 
turist of New York, Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago, 
Treasurer American Sugar Growers’ Society, etc. 

This book is the only complete, up-to-date epitome of 
this new and promising industry. t covers just the 
yoints that every one interested wants to know about. 

o the farmer itis a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the agriculture of sngar crops. It illustrates and de- 
scribes the newest model sugar mills. It gives the results 
of the latest experience in promoting and Sone sugar 
factories. It shows just how to establish the industry in 
any given locality. It is not theory, but is a statement of 
actual facts from successful experience in the United 
States, east and west, north and south. 

Size nearly 10 x7 inches. over 240 pages, nearly 200 illus- 
trations (many of them full-page plates from magnificent 
photographs taken especially for this work), ees | 
printed, bound in cloth and gold. Price $1.50, postpai 
to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, Ill., Marquette Bldg. 
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American Agriculturist to any definite es- 
timate at this early date, it might be sug- 
gested that basing the calculation upon the 
present reported acreage and condition, in 
the light of the records of previous years, a 
winter wheat promise of perhaps 350,000,000 
bu may seem reasonable, while for spring 
wheat a similarinterpretation of nearly 300,- 
000,000 bu may be warranted by the present 
prospect. This would indicate a maximum 
crop possibility of 650,000,000 bu, should the 
harvest season be reached without any loss 
of condition in such uncertain territory as 
Kan, Cal and the states of the northwest. 

The following statement shows the pre- 
liminary estimate of acreage of spring and 
winter wheat by states, and the condition 
of the crop as reported on June 1. For pur- 
pose of comparison the acreage harvested 
last year is also given. 


WHEAT ACREAGE AND CONDITION BY STATES, 














c Acreage _ Cond 
1899 1900 Junel 
Winter 
rer ee |. 353,000 80 
, ae «+ 1,250,000 1,250,000 7 
UR nsccsécces Se 1,020,000 95 
BE viscses coe , 220,000 223,000 100 
re «+» 964,000 1,109,000 85 
W Va - 410,000 447,000 95 
Pe eee 970,000 1,019,000 92 
Ohio ......... 2,950,000 1,828,000 50 
0 ere 1,575,000 1,417,000 58 
DE ékedcdsous 3,100,000 2,015,000 45 
Mee uéheeo dasha - 1,155,000 1,328,400 80 
PUTED decccacess BetIUEe 195,000 75 
Minn ........ 165,000 100,000 90 
DD aedhcesceses 77,000 85,000 85 
MO ..eeeeeesse 1,067,000 1,227,000 90 
J! re 3,268,000 4,575,000 99 
BOG ctodsccccs 96,000 115,000 91 
GEE ccccccccce SAIC 2,651,000 80 
OFS ccceces «+» 356,000 427,000 97 
‘Wash ........ 217,000 325,000 100 
a rer 1,013,000 1,114,000 100 
OEREF ccccce «. 3,092,000 3,247,000 95 
Total ......25,682,000 26,080,000 82.5 
Spring 
NE oon 9,000 9,000 88 
Mich ee 32,000 29,000 80 
: - 7 92,000 87,000 80 
Ore 712,000 705,000 90 
DEPRES .ccccces 5,100,000 5,100,000 91 
Ia. eeeee 1,542,000 1,465,000 95 
Kan ..@..... 120,000 144,000 95 
BED. cecconcess 1,857,000 1,950,000 * 97 
N D. . 4,325,000 4,368,000 88 
Pe Mtéaseeneuen 3,413,000 3,413,000 92 
Cal. 99,000 97,000 75 
Ore . 877,000 895,000 100 
» .  eoerree 604,000 664,000 98 
Other Tee oF 826,000 90 
Total ......19,569,000 19,752,000 91.8 


Grand total.45,251,000 45,832,000 





Large Cabbage Acreage Insured. 





If the weather is kind, and if insect pests 
are considerate the crop of winter cabbage 
to be harvested this coming season will be 
very large. In view of the remarkably high 
prices ruling last winter the acreage for the 
coming crop will be greatly increased. In- 
quiry just made by American Agriculturist 
confirms what we have earlier hinted 
along this line. Every important cabbage 
growing section in Ill, Wis, Mich and fur- 
ther east, including the great cabbage cen- 
ters of N Y state, shows a sharp gain in 
area designed for this crop. Here and there 
the acreage will be more than doubled, but 
this an exception; our advices received 
to the present time generally point to an 
increase of 25 per cent over last year and 
what is equally important, farmers prepar- 
ing their land better than ever before. 

In New York, Onondaga is one of the 
heaviest cabbage counties; there sharp in- 
creases will be the rule. A correspondent at 
Apulia believes acreage will be doubled; 
at Skaneateles, estimates sent to us by 
prominent growers are from 20 to 100 per 
cent increase, Danish Baldhead the lead- 
ing variety; one correspondent estimates 
the acreage of late cabbage thrice that of 
last year, but writes that young plants 
are being badly eaten by bugs; some com- 
plaint of dry weather in May affecting the 
situation. A correspondent in Monroe Co 


STANDARD CROPS 


estimates about the same acreage but 
larger proportion of late cabbage than ever 
before. In Ontario Co area estimated 20 per 
cent increase. 

In the truck sections adjacent to Chicago 
the impression prevails that there will be 
an increase of 15 per cent and upward, 
this including northern Ind. The estimates 
for southern Wis are fully as heavy, some 
of our well-posted correspondents looking 
for a gain of a third or more, 


A Good Oats Crop in Sight. 


The loss of wheat acreage in the Ohio val- 
ley, following the severe presence of the 
Hessian fly, has resulted in a liberal in- 
crease in the oats acreage in these states, 
Aside from this forced change in crop dis- 
tribution, the area devoted to the oats crop 
is little changed from that of last year. 
The total area is reported at 29,471,000 acres, 
an increase over the breadth harvested in 
99 of 640,000 acres, The season for seeding 
was generally favorable, germination was 
prompt and regular, and with the exception 
of some lack of moisture during the early 
part of May in a considerable territory east 
of the Mississippi river, the season for 
growth up to date has been very satisfac- 
tory. As a result the condition of the oats 
crop June 1 is reported moderately high, 
92.3, against 91.6 last year and 96.1 in ’98 at 
same date. Practically the only complaint 
at this date is of too rank growth and 
consequent danger of going down in those 
sections where the latter part of May was 
characterized by too much rainfall. Little 
or no mention of rust is made, though 
weather conditions at the close of May 
were such as to favor its development. 

In the following statement American Ag- 
riculturist gives the estimated acreage and 
condition of the oats crop by states: 

ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF OATS. 


[Acreage figures in round thousands.] 














Acres Cond - Acres Cond 

1900 June] 1900 Junel 
N Y, 1,424 85 Ia, 4,457 99 
Pa, 1,223 80 Mo, 1,193 95 
Tex, 703 95 Kan, 1,132 94 
Ark, 387 96 Neb, 1,619 99 
Tenn, 409 88 ND 586 §=84 
W Va, 48 90 SD, 721 93 
Ky, 510 89 Cal, 47 89 
Ohio 1,168 80 Ore, 205 99 
Mich, 964 96 Wash, 87 99 
Ind, 1,268 96 Other, 3,710 90 
Til, 3,672 98 
Wis, 2,033 89 Total, 29,471 92.3 
Minn, 1,810 89 








Good Promise in Apple Orchards—Fur- 
ther investigation now being madé by 
American Agriculturist confirms what we 
recently published indicative of generally 
good promise west of the Allegheny moun- 
tains and fair prospects in N Y, N E and 
Can. Returns coming forward naturally 
show some unevenness in character, yet 
weather conditions as a whole were favor- 
able through May, and unless the June drop 
shall prove unusually heavy the season will 
start with every promise of a good crop. 
Peach outlook continues bright, early va- 
rieties now moving to market from south- 
ern sections and trees in good condition in 
the northern orchard belt. 





The Condition of Rye and Barley at the 
opening of June was generally good with 
excellent crop promise. Our full report will 
appear next week. This will show that rye 
stood up better than wheat in leading states 
where sown last autumn; general average 
condition 92.4, or nearly two points higher 
than last year; acreage slightly larger than 
area harvested in ’99. Barley acreage much 
the same as last year, crop conditions June 
1 high. 





The Area Under Clover is less than nor- 
mal, although greater than a year ago and 
crop outlook fairly promising. These facts 
will be shown next week in a more extended 
report, crowded out now through lack of 
space. - 


The American Forestry Ass’n will hold 
its summer meeting June 25-26 at Colum- 
bia university, New York, affiliating with 
the American ass’n for the advancement of 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


www 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, Cogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or buy. % 

.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, a oo. 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise. 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re 
plies sent to this office. 
, COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind wi 
be allowed under this head, thus making a — A ig Sy 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘“‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising i 
ony, five cents a word each insertion. . oe 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














AGENTS WANTED. 


E pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our poultry compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 
GENTS Wanted. The Serrated Weeder, 20c by mail. 
Send for circular andterms. SERRATED WEEDER 
CO., Middleboro, Mass. 
PLENDID position for experienced salesman, with 
rig. AMERICAN SILO SEED-FEED STEEL TANK 
CO., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


‘MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. — 














HAIN pumps, corrugated roofing, V-crimped roofing, 
tarred paper geaenee eave troughs and lead pipe, 
H. B. LYMAN, Southampton, Mass. a 
VERY farm should havea good telephone. Read our 
advertisement in another column. LIBERTY 
ELECTRIC CO., New York. 
ARBED wire fence builder, $2. Awarded certificate 
American Institute fair. V. SCHMELZ, Sylvan 
Lake, Fla. 











LIVE SsTOCK. 


he National Live Stock and Dairy Show, Aug. 20 to 
24, at Mt. Gretna, Pa., offers large and attractive pre- 
miums. This in connection with the Mt. Gretna Agricul- 
tural, Mechanical and Industrial Exposition, will make it 
the largest attraction and best show of the season to sell 
stock. Write for premium list. - M. BENNINGER, 
Supt., Benningers, Pa., Northampton, Co. 
20¢ Coarse Wool Ewes, with Lambs, from 4 to 10 
weeks old; weigh from 15 to 45 Ibs. Will sell 
cheap, if taken at once. B. L. HURD, Whallonsburgh..N.Y. 
oo Ayrshire Cattle, and Morgan Horses. 
Allages. J. F. BUTTERFIELD, South Montrose, 
enn. 











EGGS AND POULTRY. 


BE &es for hatching—turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas and 

all the leading varieties of ultry; descriptive cata- 

log_free. PINE T >? FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 

Bate Plymouth Rock eggs. 15—.50. Mrs, MARY 
SHAFNER, Flat Creek, Tenn. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


D AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and poul- 
e try on commission. Correspondence solicited. 326 
Washington St, N Y. 

OULTRY, eggs, calves, apples, potatoes, 
P prices. I. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


ABBAGE Plants; 5 varieties, perfect plants, #1.00 per 
J M. Special rates on large orders, WILMER TIL- 
LINGHAST, LaplJume, Pa. 


(NABBAGE Plants, best varieties, One Dollar per M. 
J.C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


"bye 4 Board wanted for July and August for 3 
J adults, and child sixteen months old. Should be 
near New York. Prefer near lake or river where boating 
is good. Address with particulars, B. T. A., Box 1, Stat- 
ion D, New York City. 
} Fy 5 - seven two-cent stamps for one hundred 
gummed labels for canned Fruits and Jellies. Your 
assortment. SYRACUSE LABEL CoO., 515 S. Clinton St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ji ty ey to quickly reduce the flesh. A cheap, never- 
failing home remedy. Write, enclosing stamp. 
MRS. CHAS. BENNETT, Tate, Va. 
RECEIPT to rapidly reduce the flesh without injury, 
never fails. Write, enclosing stamp. MRS. C. H. 
BENNETT, McDonald’s Mills, Va. 
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y ATIN Correspondence School. BOX 90, Scranton, Pa. 





Many Inquiries and Orders. 


C. J. Maxson of Little Genesee, N Y, 
writes: “I am well pleased with the resujts 
of advertising in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of the American Agriculturist. I 
had many inquiries in regard to the pota- 
toes and sold to about one-third of all the 
inquiries I received.” 





science. Arrangements have been made 
with most railroad and passenger ass’ns for 
reduction of fares. Inquiries concerning 
the meeting should be addressed to Otto J. 
Luckbert, Washington, D C, 











Good Points for the Hay Harvest. 


Plenty of help and tools help to lighten 
bard work in haying and harvesting. An 





extra man at just the right time for one or 


two hours may mean the saving of one or 
two loads of valuable hay. With a good 
stand of grass it does not take long to cut 
down a few loads, but with threatening 
weather it is sometimes quite a task to se- 
cure the hay in good shape. 

All tools should be thoroughly overhauled 
and put in good condition before the sea- 
son starts. New sections and rivets for 
the mowing machine and some _ extra 
guards should be obtained, as well as a 
few bolts of yarious sizes, so as to make as 
little delay as possible in the case of a 
break-down. The guards should be sharp- 
ened as well as the knives, especially if 
there is any thick, fine grass to be cut. 
On small farms two wagons are usually 
enough to handle the hay. The forks should 
also be cleaned up and the tines sharpened. 

Start the mowing machine as early in the 
season as possible, as early cut hay is worth 
a good deal more for feeding. Do not cut 
any grass while wet with dew or rain, for 
it will dry much quicker when standing 
than after being cut. The mower should 
be started as early in the morning as the 
grass is dry and run for a few hours. 
Then start the tedder, and in the middle 
of the afternoon‘rake in windrows and put 
into high, small bunches toward night. 
Open these out the next morning so that 
the bottom will be toward thé sun and 
as soon as fairly dry begin to draw to the 
stack or barn. Clover and oat hay will 
reed sometimes two or three days of good 
weather in which to cure, 

On some of the western ranches very 
little hay is drawn on wagons. It is cut 
and cured in the usual way and the horses 
are hitched to each end of a big sweep, as 
shown in the illustration, and the hay 
drawn to the stack. In Pa and Md, where 
the farms are often long and narrow, or 
in sections where l.rge farms exist, it is 
customary to use four horses for a team 
(see Page 718), with a hay rigging 20 ft 
long, but on small farms and in hilly coun- 
tries a rigging 12 or 14 ft long is large 
enough, 





State Legislation Affecting Farmers. 





During the past winter and spring the 
state legislatures in session passed a few 
agricultural laws, but not as many as the 
preceding winter. The legislatures of a 
majority of the western and northwestern 
states hold biennial sessions, which met 
in ’99 and will be again in session next 
year. An agri dep’t has been created in 
Ia, which will take the place of the state 
agri society. The dep’ts in Del and N C 
have been reorganized. For the control or 
suppression of injurious insect enemies and 
pests, including San Jose scale, a state 
board of entomology has been created in 
Ga, a state board of hort in Mont, and a 
state entomologist in Ind. The state ento- 
mologist of Ill has been ordered to annual- 
ly inspect all nurseries in the state, and all 
nursery stock shipped into the state must 
be accompanied by an inspector’s certificate. 
Inspection is also provided for in Wis and 
Pa. Imported nursery stock must be in- 
spected in Cal. Ohio has a new law relat- 
ing to inspection of scale, tree and plant 
diseases. 

Little has been done in regard to estab- 
lishing a standard fruit package except in 
Y Y, where a law passed in ’99 established 
the size of the packages for all kinds of 
native fresh fruits; Mass has also made a 
law along this line. Virginia has adopted 
the N Y standard for the apple barrel. All 
vegetable seeds sold in packages in Fla 
must show the date, place and name of the 
grower. 

To prevent the spread of hog cholera and 
other contagious diseases in Okla, the 
owner must burn the carcasses of dead ani- 
mals and cannot drive affected swine along 
the highway. It is unlawful to ship cattle 
into N M without certificate of inspection. 
Animals dying of contagious diseases in 
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N D must be buried by the owner within 
24 hours. Tuberculous cattle cannot be im- 
ported into N J, and in RI all cattle im- 
ported into the state must be quarantined 
and examined or tested for tuberculosis. 
Missouri has a quarantine against breeding 
cattle from east of the Mo and Miss rivers, 
but they may be brought in when properly 
tested. A state board of sheep commission- 
ers has been established in Wyo, that may 
appoint sheep inspectors to prevent’ the 
spread of disease. The governor of Idaho is 
given. power to establish a quarantine 
against sheep from localities in other states 
where diseases are epidemic. Diseased 
swine must not be bought, sold or allowed 
to run at large in S D, and their carcasses 
must be buried or burned. Horses must 
be inspected in Mont before removal from 
the state. 

For the inspection and control of cattle 
feeds, and the prevention of adulteration, 
there are new laws and regulations in N Y, 
N J, Ct, RI and Vt. A tonnage taxof 15c 
per ton on fertilizers has been adopted in 
Va. Pure food laws covering the adultera- 
tion, imitation and sale of food have been 
adopted in N C and Va. Maryland has a 
law to prevent the manufacture and sale 
of oleo colored in imitation of butter, and 
N C and Wash have also new acts on this 
subject. Process or renovated butter must 
be plainly labeled as such in N Y, Minn, 
Wis, Pa, Mich, Mass and Cal. Dairymen 
are to be paid monthly on the basis of the 
amount of butter and cheese produced from 
milk furnished by them to the cheese facto- 
ries and creameries in Vt. 

A bounty of 1c per Ib on beet sugar man- 
ufactured and grown in Wash is given for 
three years, and any land owner who does 
not cut Canada thistles growing on his land 
is subject to a penalty of $20. It is now a 
misdemeanor to allow Canada thistles to 
grow over 4 in high in Ind. 
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Glen, Montgomery Co, June 12—May was 
dry and cold. A fine rain the first of this 
month helped crops greatly. Oats looking 
fairly well. .Grass poor. Quite an abun- 
dance of apple and plum blossoms in this 
section. The tent caterpillar is damaging 
apple orchards in places, but not as badly 
as last year. Glen creamery is being well 
patronized, taking 15,000 lbs of milk daily. 
Butter 20c per lb, eggs 12c per doz. 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, June 11— 
Farmers through planting except fodder 
corn, which will be planted extensively, 
owing to the poor outlook for a hay crop. 
Old hay is about cleaned up and the best 
is now worth $14 to 15 per ton. The cream- 
ery at Delanson has an increased patronage 
this summer and is giving general satis- 
faction. Forest worms are very destruc- 
tive to shade and forest~trees. There is a 
good show for fruit of all kinds. Spraying 
is now done extensively. Spring grain 
looks well. 


Saratoga, Saratoga Co, June 11—A few 
pieces of winter grain are up to the aver- 
age, but many fields suffered from the 
freezing. A large acreage of corn and po- 
tatoes planted. The hay crop needs rain 
to be more than 50 per cent of an average 
crop. Apple trees never blossomed fuller 
in this section. The Lasher farm was sold 


May 26 under mortgage foreclosure for 
$4600, and bid in by the mortgagee for 
$2000. 


Pike, Wyoming Co, June 11—A welcome 
rain fell May 28 and 30. The prospect for 
fruit in this section is very good. The usual 
acreage of potatoes will be planted. Grass 
looking well. Veal calves are high and 
searce. Cheese sells well. 











ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 








itself the most durable paint. 
guided by the light of experience? 
brands in margin are pure “old Dutch 
process ’’ White Lead, the old-fashioned, 


HE testimony of 600 years’ experi- 
ence cannot be gainsaid by the 
unsupported statements of inter- 
ested manufacturers. 

Records show the use of White Lead 
since 1292, and in all that time it has proved 


Why not be 
The 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 


Any shade desired is readily 


Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCE 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR } 

Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
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pe a . 

Chicago. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN ‘ 
souN t.tewrsesrosco} Monest kind that lasts. 

Philadeiphia. 
MORLEY 

Cleveland, 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
EKENTUCEY 

Louisville. 


perience With Paints ’’ forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 












Three Fee 





wer and he Superp all steel and iron construction. 
ind of hay. Makes a neat solid bale. 

Horse power is entirely without cog wheels. 
Easy on the team. 


side. 
the sweeps. 
press made. 


enre. 
felling how the Keystone saves money. 


KEYSTONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 





New in principle! Has three feeds to every round of the power giving 25 per cent 
Press always stands on w 
Pressure controlled from either 
No release jerks to 
Most durable, economical and rapid 

You get increased capacity without increased 
Saves time and money. Writefor descriptive matter, 









Hay Press 
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Pan 741 


32 River Street, STERLING, ILLS, 















WE SAVE YOu MONEY ON FERTILIZERS. 


Buy your fertilizers Direct at Wholesale Prices, and get your money’s worth. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO CLUB PROMOTERS 


WRITE FOR PRICES, SAMPLES AND PAMPHLET. 
WALKER, STRATMAN & COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Sreakabeen,Schoharie Co, June 13—Farm- 
ers are busy plowing for buckwheat. The 
ground is very dry. There was more corn 
planted than usual and some have it cul- 
tivated. Winter grain as a rule does not 
look very promising. Forest worms are a 
great pest. 


Penn Yan, Yates Co, June 12—Because of 
cold, dry weather grass and wheat will be 
somewhat lighter than last. year. Apple 
trees blossomed heavily and give promise of 
a good crop of fruit. About 700 acres of 
bects have been contracted for, against 250 
acres last season. A large acreage of beans 
is being planted. Corn is coming nicely. 


Medway, Greene Co, June 11—Farmers 
are through planting corn. Potatoes are 
coming nicely. Worms have injured fruit 
trees very much. Farmers are spraying 
more than ever before. Meadows thin and 
backward. Pastures short and poor. Oats 
looking well. Rye is the poorest in 40 
years; winterkilled badly. Rye straw $12 to 
13 per ton, hay 10 to 16, butter 18 to 20c per 
lb, eggs 12 to 13c per doz. Farm help very 
searce and wages high. 


Linden, Wyoming Co, June 11—Wheat is 


looking well. Nearly all farmers through 
this section have sprayed their orchards. 
The outlook for an apple crop is good: Much 
corn, peas and tomatoes being raised for 
the canning factory at Wyoming. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, June 12—Rye is 
looking well considering the open winter. 
Oats are doing finely, and have held their 
own in spite of the dry weather. Farmers 
have potatoes planted and are preparing 
for corn. The season has been cold and 
consequently gardens are backward. Grass 
was not very promising, but recent rains 
have given it a start. Apple trees never 
blossomed so full and other fruit trees the 
same. 

Maryland, Otsego Co, June 12—Oats are 
backward. Corn is looking fairly well and 
cultivating has begun. Apple trees blos- 
somed full and fruit has set well. Potatoes 
are backward. Pastures’ short. Some 
farmers in this vicinity take milk to cheese 
factories and some to the station to send 
to New York. Old potatoes are plentiful. 


Cuba, Allegany Co, June 13—Recent 
showers have freshened vegetation. Spring 
erops all look well as the soil was in fine 
condition when seed was put in. There is 
promise of a large crop of apples unless 
forest and tent caterpillars are permitted 
to destroy the trees. A. vigorous. warfare 
must be waged against them. Farmers now 
busy cultivating corn and potatoes. Cows 
$40 to 50, horses 100 to 150, sheep 5 to 8, hay 
10 per ton, cheese at wholesale 8%c, eggs 
lic, butter 18c, 

Cortland, Cortland Co, June 13—The 
farmers of this county have had long faces 
for several weeks past on account of want 
of rain. Unless rain falls in abundance 
soon the hay crop will be almost a total 
failure and the pastures bare. Farmers are 
well up with their work. Grain is looking 
fairly well for such a dry spring. 


Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co, June 12—Pas- 
tures are very short and without early and 
copious rains the hay crop must be very 
light. Wool is in good demand at 26c. An 
automobile is being built to carry pas- 
sengers from the depot to the village, the 
first in the county. Capt Wilson of this 
town in 1836 patented and used the first 
mowing machine in the county, 


Syracuse, Onondaga Co, June 12—There 
has been little, rain in this. region and some 
crops are badly injured by drouth: Winter 
wheat will be a short crop. Meadows are 
looking very bad. There will be a good 
yield of apples, both early and late. Pears 
have ‘set abundantly and all plums except 
the Japanese varieties. There will be few 
cherries except early varieties. Strawberries 
suffered some from winter killing and 
spring frosts. The first pickings are of only 
moderate appearance. 


Selkirk, Albany Co, June 12—May, the 
month of rye and hay, was not very favor- 
able for the growth of either, being too 
dry. Rye has improved but’ grass is still 
short. The prospect for a full crop of all 
kinds of fruit seldom has been brighter 
than in early May, but late frosts killed 
about a third of the blossoms and the forest 
worms have destroyed more than half of 
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the remainder. Spraying large fruit and 
lawn trees is quite expensive and few farm- 
ers have the means to invest in the neces- 
sary apparatus. The tent caterpillar has 
not been as annoying as the forest worm 
the present season, 


Patterson, Putnam Co, June 13—Corn 
and potatoes are coming on nicely. Oats 
are looking well and will generally be cut 
green and cured for winter use. The new 
factory at Patterson, which opened April 
1, is receiving and shipping to New York 
about 300 cans of milk daily. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co, June 11—The 
prospects for a good crop of fruit never 
were better. Hundreds of acres of wheat 
and rye that will not return the. seed; 
many plowed up and sown to spring crops. 
Many meadows will not make half a ton of 
hay per acre. Oats and corn doing nicely. 
More potatoes planted this year than last 
with the belief that the best time to sell 
potatoes is in the fall. Some of last year’s 
crop on hand and worth 25c per bu. More 
beans this year than last. Every year 
farmers are making more of fruit and hay. 
The poultry business is improving. 

Harpersfield, Delaware Co, June 1i— 
Because of dry weather the grass crop will 
be light. Farmers have planted more corn 
than usual. Potatoes and corn are very 
uneven. Oats look very well considering 
the dry weather. Forest worms are strip< 
ping the trees. A recent frost did con- 
siderable damage to early gardens and 
fruit. Plowing is under way for buck- 
wheat. Pastures are getting short and 
cows are shrinking in milk. New seeding 
looks poor and some pieces are being plowed 
up for buckwheat. Quite a number of city 
boarders have arrived in Stanford. The 
wool market at Stanford is. 20c for un- 
washed, 25c for washed, butter 17c, eggs 
12c. Cows are high. Hay is advancing 
rapidly. Pigs are still very scarce and high. 
About 6000 lbs of milk received daily at the 
skimming station at North Harpersfield. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Brookfield, Tioga Co, June 1i—The long 
drouth has been broken by several copious 
showers. Winter wheat is looking well 
considering conditions. Grass is short in 
pastures and meadows. Corn is coming up 
nicely. _ Potatoes nearly all planted. Some 
of the farmers sold their last year’s crop 
of hay late and are delivering it to the 
railroad depot now at $12 to 13 per ton. 
Cattle are high. Horses are 25 per cent 
higher than last year. Farmers have had 
excellent luck shearing this year’s lambs. 
A few tobacco growers have set some 
plants; plants are late this spring on ac- 
count of the cold weather in May. 








Falls, Wyoming Co, June 11—It is too 
early to tell much about the apple crop, 
but it appears that there will be no early 
apples. There is not a very good prospect 
for a cherry crop. The dry weather has 
injured- the hay crop which will not be 
abundant. Grain is looking fine. Corn and 
potatoes were planted on time and in good 
condition. The cold weather has interfered 
some with the sale of milk. Farmers here 
are still selling to the Abington dairy com- 
pany, but have been obliged to keep back 
one day’s milk in a week, owing to slack 
sales. The condensery at Clark’s summit 
will be in running order by fall, as it is it is 
making butter for patrons while the con- 
densing machinery is going in.. This con- 
densery is owned entirely by farmers and 
they furnish the milk and capital and hire 
the work done. Benjamin Place, 96, an old 
resident, recently died at his home. Many 
old residents died during the winter in this 
and the adjoining township of Newton. 


Hamilton Attacks the State Grange— 


Incensed by the publicity given the oleo 
frauds in Pa, Sec’y Hamilton of the state 
board of agri has recently made a severe 
and caustic attack upon the state grange 
because of the resolution passed by the leg- 
islative committee of the grange, asking 
Gov Stone to remove Sec’y Hamilton. Sec’y 
Hamilton in an interview “proceeds to at- 
tack the members -of: the ;gramge~-and to 
say all manner of personal things against 
them, even’ going so’ far as’ to cal them 
demagogs. He pats. himself and*his dep’t 
on the back for the work which they have 
done and shows what.a busy man he is in 
supervising the commercial fertilizer tests, 
editing the annual report and attending to 
the general correspondence. He <zefends 
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his action in working for the political fac- 
tion of the party in power, but no attempt 
is made to deny the chargés of fraud against 
subordinates, the cause of the action of the 
legislative committee of the grange. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Crops Growing Well—Timothy, clover, 


corn and potatoes in all sections are grow- 
ing nicely, and the cultivation of the two 
latter is progressing under favorable con- 
ditions. In many places leaves of apple 
trees are turning yellow and falling. There 
seems to be a combination of diseases, for 
in some samples sent to the exper sta for 
inspection, the tops of the branches are al- 
ready dead from trouble of the past year, 
while others show signs of. fire blight, 
which causes the young leaves to wilt and 
blacken, while they retain their hold upon 
the twigs. It is to be hoped that clear, 
warm weather will do much to bring the 
trees into their usual health and leafage. 


Italian Women Farmers—The Italian 
women of Hammonton, N J, are more suc- 
cessful as farmers than some of the men. 
Farming the light soil of Hammonton seems 
to be exactly their vocation, and they go 
into the business to make a success of it. 
They have the physical strength and the 
muscle; they have the brain and the nerve, 
and they are not easily discouraged. They 
know that in order to be successful they 
must raise those crops for which there is 
the greatest demand in Philadelphia, and 
that the earlier the greater the profit. They 
keep an expense account and know at the 
end of a year just how much they have re- 
ceived; what crops paid and what crops did 
not. On these women’s farms everything 
is well housed—a place for everything and 
everything in its place. They know in or- 
der to succeed that they cannot afford to 
buy new tools every spring. 

West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, June 1i— 
Wheat is looking fairly well. Hay crop 
will be light: Corn planted and up. The 
dry weather will make the strawberry crop 
light. Cherries, pears, peaches and apples 
dropping. Potatoes are looking well. Bugs 
very numerous. Cows doing well. New 
creamery at Lambertville pays 26c per Ib 
for butter fat for June. The blackberry 








bloom is very heavy. Grapes are setting 
well. Frost killed thousands of tomato 
plants and tomato patches will be late. 
Potatoes, beans, etc, were frozen to the 
ground and will be late. 

LONG ISLAND. 


Smithtown, Suffolk Co, Junell—Grain was 
never in better condition. Wheat, especial- 
ly, is extra fine. More corn than usual has 
been planted. No cherries this year. Black- 
berry and strawberry crops will be unusual- 
ly large. Peach blossoms were killed by 
late frosts. Crows, potato bugs and cut 
worms all thriving. Carpenters and masons 
in constant demand. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, June 12—The cold 
spring played havoc with the asparagus 
growers, the cuttings being very light.  Po- 
tatoes are looking very well. but are back- 
ward; a large acreage planted, Millet seems 
to be quite a factor this season, much more 
than usual being sown. One farmer has a 
number of different kinds to test the. yield 
and feeding qualities. Grass does not ap- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





The Jack of All Trades made by Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company has proven the 
farmer’s friend on many occasions. See 
advertisement in this issue. 





The Many Acres of non-productive farm 
lands .and their reclamation from swampy 
or marshy condition is given very intelli- 
gent and practical treatment in a little 
book bearing the title “Benefits of Drain- 
age and How to Drain,” published by John 
H. Jackson, Albany, N Y. The. subject is 
very completely covered and plain direc- 
tions laid down for economical. and ef- 
fectual drainage. For this work Mr Jack- 


son recommends the round agricultural 
drain tile. The book is sent free by. the 
author. to anyone who lives in the New 
England, Middle, Atlantic or adjoining 
states. 











there are acres of timothy 
Wheat is 


to grow; 


pear 
that are not three inches high. 
looking. exceptionally well with promise of 


a yield somewhat above the average. The 
acreage is larger than for two or. three 
years past. A large amount of rye is being 
cut green, some for hay and more for mar- 
ket. It has made an unusually rapid growth 
and the yield of straw is immense. Corn 
planting has been somewhat extended, some 
fields being planted, while perhaps adjoin- 
ing fields were up and the cultivator run- 
ning. In this immediate vicinity quite an 
amount of crimson clover has been grown 
for green forage. 


a 


Additional Produce Markets. 


CONNECTICUT—At 
18c p dz, 


Bridgeport, . eggs 
live spring chickens 20@25c p Ib, 
fowls 11@12c, veal calves 10@12c p lb d w, 
spring lambs 20@2 Oats 32@35c p bu, 
bran $18@19 p ton, cottonseed meal 28@30 
p ton, middlings 19@20, hay 18@20. Potatoes 
45@55c, apples 3@4 50 p bbl, strawberries 8 


2c 


@12c p qt, asparagus 10c p Ib, beets 35@50c 
p dz bchs, lettuce 25@40c, radishes 12@15c, 


spinach 75c@1 p bbl. Cmy butter 18@23c p 
Ib, dairy 17@20c, cheese 9%@l1I1c. 

At New Haven, eggs firm at 18@20c p dz, 
live fowls 8@9c p lb, broilers 20@22c d w. 
Potatoes 40@60c p bu, lettuce 35@40c p dz 
heads, radish 50c p 100, asparagus $1@1 20 
p dz, spinach 75c p bbl, new native beets 
1 p dz bchs, beet greens 40c p bu, strawber- 
ries 7@9c p qt. Corn 48@50c p bu, oats 32@ 
35c, bran 19@20 p ton, cottonseed meal 26@ 
27, middlings 20@21, hay 18@20. 

The Tobacco Crop. 

New YorkK—Transplanting has. been 
pushed since June 1 in the Chemung valley. 
Plants are about ten days ahead of last 
year at this time. Indications are that 
there will be an increase in acreage of about 
§ per cent. Plants beds are in exceptionally 
fine condition. A few growers complain of 
rot, but there are plants enough and some 
to spare. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The cloudy weather of 
late May and early June was favorable for 
transplanting, and plants have taken hold 
with energy. Cultivation of tarly set fields 
is in order. Transplanters are more and 
more in favor each year and do most satis- 
factory work, both in setting, watering and 
fertilizing. More sunshine would help plants 
greatly. 

Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Pittsburg, cattle trade opened quiet 
but substantially steady Monday of this 
week with 70 cars on sale. Good to choice 
steers readily salable at last week’s prices, 
light and mixed stuff rather slow. Quota- 
tiens are as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 50@5 75 Poor to good fat bulls. $5 00@4 60 


Good, 120 to 1300 lbs, . 5 25@5 45 Poor to g fat cows, 2 50@4 35 
Fair, 900 to 1100 ibs, 460@5 1s Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs. 4 (0a500 
Bologna cows, phd. 8 00@1500 


Common, 700 to 900 lbs, ye ot 
Rough, half fat, 490 F'’sh cows & springers.£0 O48 (00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 aaa 76 Veal calves, 5 00@7 00 

Hog market active Monday with 40 double 
decks on sale. Medium and heavy weights 
$5 35@5 40, yorkers 5 25@5 35, pigs 5 15@ 
5 25. Sheep strong, Monday’s receipts 20 
ears, fair to.choice selling at 4@4 85. Year- 
lings rather slow at 1@6, spring lambs 5@7 
Veal calves 5@7. 


At Buffalo, cattle 10c higher Monday of 


this week when 90 cars came forward. Ship- 
ping steers are salable at $5@5 85 for fair 
to extra, stockers and feeders 3 50@4 75. 
Ready outlet is noted for ripe well finished 
steérs and the undertone is one of firmness. 
Milchers and springers have recently de- 
clined 5 p head. Hog market opened strong 
Monday with 80 double decks, many sales 
5c higher, demand good, yorkers 5 35@ 
5 37%, medium and heavy droves 5 40@5 45, 
pigs 5 35. Sheep steady, Monday’s supplies 
30 double decks; fair to choice 4 50@5 25, 
export wethers a slight premium, mixed 
lots 4 50@5, undertone one of general steadi- 
ness. Spring lambs 6@7 50 for common to 
extra, yearlings 5@6 25. Veal calves higher 
at 5@6 25. 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, June 11—The higher quo- 
tations on cheese in N Y and the reports of 
great dullness in that market did not en- 
tirely harmonize in the minds of salesmen 
this week. Moreover, the poor condition of 
grass and the lighter flow of milk made 
them feel that cheese ought noteto be any 
lower: than it has been. Some farmers are 
predicting that the hay crop will not ex- 
ceed one-half of an average crop, and all 
say that it will be much lighter than last 
year. 
have refused to take back the patrons who 





{fn a few instances the milk stations” 








withdrew at the time of the F S MPA 
order, but there are not many of these 
cases, and only a few factories will get the 
benefit of that refusal. Transactions at 
the close showed up somewhat stronger 
than had been anticipated, and one buyer 
who said that he had 1500 cheese in his ca- 
pacious pocket refused to quote because he 
was dissatisfied with the quotations of oth- 
ers. 

Transactions were as follows: 
ored 635 bxs at 9c, 749 at 9%c, 
which was ruling price, 30 at 9%c, 240 at 
95%c; large white, 275 at 9%4c, 400 at 9%c; 
small colored, 350 at 8%@c, 830 at 8%c; small 
white, 806 at 8%c, 114 at 9c. Total, 8049 bxs, 
against 6360 one year ago and 7530 two 
years ago. About six lots of large colored 
were taken on the curb at the highest price 
paid on the board, viz, 9%c. Sales of cream- 
ery butter were 33 pkgs at 18%c and 85 at 
19¢c. 

At Little Falls, sales were 4889 bxs large 
at 9@914c, bulk at 9%c; small, 1960 at 8%4c, 
1400 at Sik. 

The Milk Market. 

The situation in the milk territory ad- 
jacent to N Y city is without particular 
feature. Farmers representing membership 
in the F S M P A are disposed to press 
forward in the manner earlier planned and 
indicated in American Agriculturist from 
week to week. Before the city dealers, who 
have so long endeavored to hold prices 
down below a reasonable basis, realize the 
fact farmers will have made great strides 
in taking care of the surplus. This is the 
direct result of co-operative effort and a 
desire to carry out wise plans formulated 
last spring. Creameries under farmers’ con- 
trol are being built and equipped at various 
milk shipping stations with a view of con- 
verting the product into butter and cheese, 
when this offers more advantageous net 
returns than secured through shipping the 
raw product to N Y. At Chaseville, Otsego 
Co, N Y, a committee selected from large 
milk producers has been appointed to in- 
vestigate and arrange for a cheese factory 


Large col- 
3160 at 9%c, 


or bottling works to be erected at that 
point. 
The situation in general is succinctly 


stated in a letter received this week from 
J. D. F. Woolston of Cortland Co: ‘The 
members of the F S M PA are very much 
interested about the sale of milk,” he says, 
“and are building stations and creameries 
all along the lines of the railroads where 
they do not now own them; then they can 
say to the city dealers, give us our price or 
we will take care of the milk ourselves.” 
N Y Middle 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 24c p qt. The average price for 
surplus milk is $1.19 p can of 40 ats. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE PUMPS 

Jack SHELLS 
of All GRINDS 
Trades? — | civms_ 








—and hundreds of other jobs with. ‘the 
strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
ueeful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour to run. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 


ITISA NEW ENCINE maope sy 
Fairbanks 


Morse & 





AGENCIES 
Patterson, Gottfried 
& Hunter, Ltd., 





New York City. 
COmpany Gitte J. Jager 
: mpany, 
Chicago = dl Mass. 











| WANT FARMS IN TEXASPatdSnformation, fv cents 
gration Bureau, Box 1026, San Antonio, Texas. 





FOR SA LE 1500 Ares ane mils 


from Kansas City, Mo. This farm is first class in eve 
particular, land, fences. buildings; water, railroad facili- 
ties. Address W. K.JEWETT, ‘Colorado, Springs, Col. 





When Your HOUSE, BARN or ROOF 
FACTS : NE SEDS PAINTING write 


SUTCLIFFE & CO.. 
ABOUT 
RE 


Louisville, K y; 

Ask for book No. 78. It tells how to buy 
PAINT COSTSNOTHING ee WiLL SAVE MUCH 
CELERY and CABBAGE PLANTS FOR SALE. 

Leading varieties,carefully packed with moss in 

and delivered here at ye? Office; 250 plants tere Soe: 
500 for 90c.; 1000 for g Special price on quantities 
over 6,000. Cash with 3 a6 plants ready July Ist. 


Early ‘Cabbage Plants ready n 
WOODLAND FARM, Canastetn, Madison County, N. ¥. 












HEEBNER’S revci'treaa Hors 
with Speed Regulator. 
Forl, 2 and 3 horses. 


LITTLE GIANT Threshing Machine 


Threshes rain rice, flax, millet and grass seed. Fully 
warranted. Feed and Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grinders. 
HEEGNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A 


CORNED BEEF 


We use only FRESH BEEF, and then 
nothing but the plates. 
WE GUARANTEE THE QUALITY. 
Everybody orders again, as the CORNED 
BEEF is as we represent. Write for prices— 
will answer promptly. 
GEO. NYE & COMPANY, 





Springfield, Mase. 








qt cans for week ended June 9, were as 
follows: 
Fluid Cond’n’sd 
milk Cream milk 
Del, Lack & W.. . 21,600a 650 — 
Erie .... 31, 355 2,191 361 
N Y Cent (Harlem). 11,655 196 444 
N Y Cent (long haulb 22, 7206 585 — 
CORREO ~ aos c0 so Sia bn 29,809 2,025 — 
West Shore .- 11,399 1,628 156 
Susquehanna . 15,863 396 849 
Northern -. 2,610 — 
New Haven ........ 8,198 3 > 
Lehigh Valley ......12,395 530 — 
Other sources . 5,500 120 a 
Total receipts....173,104 8,324 1,810 
Last week........170,899 7,247 1,726 
Daily average.... 24,730 1,189 258 


a. In addition 24,700 cases bottled milk. 
b. In addition 58,100 cases bottled milk. 





Oleo and Filled Cheese Output—The 
make of oleo in the first Ill (Chicago) dis- 
trict for May, ’00, was 2,964,970 lbs against 
2,805,167 for same time last year, showing 
an increase of 159,803 lbs. The number of 
licenses issued to retail oleo was 27 against 
23 for.same month last season. The make 
of filled cheese shows a falling off of 86,191 
Ibs: 204.713 Ibs made in ’00, 290,814 Ibs in ’99. 















Manufacturer, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
ORO. D. HARDER, ¥ Cutters, Round Silos, ke. 








| had at reasonable pr’ 


---FARMERS--- 


INVEST IN FARM LANDS. 


Good prairie lands, near ° railroads, can no longer be 
rices. Our timbered and “cut-over” 
lands are being rapidly bought up and settled. 
close to railroads in Washburn County, Wisconsin, 100 
miles north of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 75 miles 
south of Duluth, Ashland and West Superior. Soil is 
ood and “lasts” better than heavy prairie loam. . The 
st land in the world for and roots, i all  gpatne 
are fe. sure crop. Pure water, fine ood 8 
© $5.00 per acre. Similar lands in Minnesota but of 
eae: soil and location, are scarce at ee r acre. 
Why not buy a good farm while the price is low? If you 





cannot occupy and improve it now. it will s increase 
| in value and prove a profitable investment. rite for 
map and full particulars to 
F. W. IDDINGS 
metpespetes Box C, NAMAKA N, WIS. 


F. BREWSTER, 15 Exchange St., Boston, Mass, 
MORTON BARROWS, St. Paul, Minn. 





HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this jouraal. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 








LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1900] 1899} 1900] 1899} 1900| 1899 
| $5.75| $5.60) $5.15) $3.95] $5.35 $5.15 





Cc Chicago, ¥! 00 muah 





New York. ..«-| 5.75) 5.65) 5.36} 4.30] 5.60] 5.25 
Buffalo 5.65} 5.60] 5.30) 3.95) 5.50) 5.35 
Kansas City. 5.60] 5.40) 5.05] 3.80] 5.25) 5.10 
Pittsburg ........ niall 5.60] 5.65] 5.25] 3.95} 5.00) 4.75 





At Chicago, live stock salesmen have been 
favored, the cattle market averaging fairly 
active and firm, with occasional periods of 
positive advance. The two items which 
most contributed to this were, first of all, 
some falling off in the supply of desirable 
beeves, and second, the excellent demand 
on export account. Recent advices quote 
the London market 14%c p Ib, estimated 
dressed weight, the highest point of the 
year and the best since '93. There were lib- 
eral sales of good to fcy shipping and ex- 
port beeves at $5 15@5 65, common to fair 
steers for local butcher purposes 4 60@5. 

The cheaper grades of cattle shared in 
the improvement, all classes meeting ready 
sale, choice butcher heifers, cows and bulls 
commanding excellent figures. A little more 
inquiry is noted for stock cattle for ship- 
ment to the country, while milch cows and 
springers are in ample supply and a shade 


easier. Quotations are revised as follows: 
Fancy beef steers, 95604575 Canners. 92 25@3 15 
Good to extra. 525@5 3) Feeders. selected. 430@ 5 ly 
Common to fair, 440@5 00 Stockers. 450 to 450 Ibs, 3 90@ 4 25 

‘exas steers, 3.50@490 Calves. 300 lbs up, 3 00@ 5 25 
Native beifers, 325@525 Calves, veal. 5 25@ 6 8 
Fair to good cows. 5 25@440 Milch cows, each, 25 00G5Q.00 
Poor to fcy bulls, 2 6C@ 440 


The hog market has averaged nearly 
steady and active, undertone perhaps one 
of easiness. Sales largely at $4 95@5 15, 
shipping demand less urgent but salesmen 
hoping for an improvement in this direction. 

Less snap has been apparent in the sheep 
trade under liberal supplies and lack or ur- 
gent buying. A good many ewes have been 
coming forward, also plenty of Texans and 
shorn westerns. Good to choice lambs $6@ 
6 80, selected springs 7 25@7 75, yearling 
wethers 5 50@5 85, ewes 4 50@4 75, mixed 
lots 4 25@5 25, straight heavy wethers 5@ 


At New York, cattle market steady in 
tone on the basis of $4 50@5 50 for fair to 
extra native beeves. Veal calves in moder- 
ate supply and readily salable. Sheep about 
steady, lambs 15@25c lower. Common to 
choice sheep 3 50@5 p 100 lbs, yearlings 5 50 
@6 50, lambs 6@8 25, largely 7@7 25. 


The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the weakness indicated in 
our last issue has been continued, offerings 
proving in excess of the demand. Quota- 
tions are revised as follows: 

Express and heavy draft,...........- $70.a@225 


1150 to 1400-1b ae. 50@120 
Carriage teams.. es 200@500 

VOT 0020 ccc cece sips ccc cceccecccccess 65(@275 
BAAAlS NOTES .. 20 005. cree sccccecccccess 65@200 
General purpose, --......--.eseee scenes 30@ 60 


— 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























Wheat Cora Oats 
Cash or spot 
1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago..........] .10%] .75 | 39 | 34 | .22 | 28% 
New York........ -T5%q| 8054) .4354) 40%) .27 30% 
Boston. .......+++ -- =: 48 -43%4| .30%4! .33% 
, | eee: -7644| .77 | 40%! .34 | 24 | .26 
ORM. .56 0008 -70%| .75 | 39 | 33 | 22%) 24% 
Minneapolis.....| 68 | .7354) .37 | .30%] 23%] .25% 
Liverpool....-... 86 | 86%] .53%| 46 | -— | — 
At Chicago, interest in grain has 
centered in wheat, this cereal showing 


more life than for a long time past. It was 
purely a weather.market, with prices very 
sensitive late last week, advancing furious- 
ly 3@4c to 72%c for July, followed by 


partial recession under realizing’ sales. 
The poor condition of wheat in the 
Ohio valley has long been known, and 


is further outlined in American Agricultur- 
ists’s regular crop report on another page. 
The “storm center’ the past few days has 
been in the northwest, where drouth con- 
ditions prevailed, relieved here and there by 
rainfall. The situation in the spring wheat 
territory, however, was oonsidered _ suffi- 
ciently uncertain to warrant vigorous buy- 
ing. July sold freely around 70@73c p bu, but 





top prices were not fully maintained; cash 
sales 70@71. 

With some of the trade estimates of crop 
volume reduced, the foreigners have shown 
a little more interest, yet exports of wheat 
and flour continue only moderate. Ship- 
ments from Argentina are not heavy and 
crop conditions in Europe are without im- 
portant change. 

Better support has been accorded corn, 
July selling freely around 38@40c p bu, Sept 
40c, No 2 in store 38%@40c, good to choice 
yellow 40@4lIc. The situation is without 
important development, yet the opinion pre- 
vails that the price is not high, consider- 
ing the excellent domestic and foreign de- 
mand. A good shipping trade is noted; 
lake freights about 1%c p bu, Chicago to 
Buffalo. 

Fair firmnéss has been displayed in the 
oats market, this cereal sympathizing with 
wheat and corn. No 2 in store 22@22%ec p 
bu and in shipping order 23c, choice white 
and clipped 24@25%c. A good shipping de- 
mand is the rule and moderate quantities 
taken for export account. While receints 
are fair, offerings at primary points are 
not burdensome. 

Rye advanced with wheat, moving up to 
56144c p bu for No 2 cash. The offerings are 
meager and the market continues dull with 
futures inactive. 

Actual offerings of barley are small, and 
while trade is quiet the market is steady 
to firm, with everything salable. Feed bar- 
ley 35@38c p bu, common to choice malting 
39@43c. 

Prime timecthy seed, new crop, Sept de- 
livery, has sold in a small way at $2 65@2 75 
p 100 lbs, these being the first transactions 
of the season. Interest in grass seeds is not 
marked, old prime timothy quotable around 
2 40. Clover seed offerings restricted, prime 
nominally 7 50 p 100 lbs, Hungarian 60@70c, 
ordinary millet 85c@1 20, German millet 1@ 
1 40, mustard 75c@1 25, buckwheat1 10@1 20. 

At New York, wheat scored a big ad- 
vance due to the situation in the west, 
moving up 3@5c last week and unsettled 
this week. Continued drouth in the spring 
wheat territory has been the factor, and 
many operators believe it impossible to se- 
eure anything like a full crop. The ex- 
treme price advance was not maintained, 
owing to the advent of rainfall in the north- 
west and predictions of unsettled weather 
for this week. Late last_ meee the market 
advanced to the basis of 77%4c p bu for No 2 
red, subsequently reacting; “flour rather dull 
at the advance asked by millers. Corn 
quiet but averaging higher; No 2 in. store 
444%4@45%c p bu. Oats market rather dull, 
No 2 mixed 26%@27%c p bu. Rye advanced 
with wheat to 60c p bu on track, 61%@62c 
fob. Barley in better demand on export 
account, malting grades quotable at 50@52c 
p bu. Timothy seed $2 50 p 100 Ibs, clover 
seed 7 50@10 p 100 lbs. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


Ve HOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, No 2 white 
wheat 75c p bu, state corn 60c, white oats 
28c, bran $17 p ton, cottonseed meal 25, mid- 
dlings 18, hay 14. Potatoes 30@35c p bu, 
beans 2 50@3, spinach 25c, new potatoes 
1 50, strawberries 12c p qt, asparagus 4c p 
beh, radish 1%c, lettuce 1%ec, cabbage 3%c 
p Ib. Eggs 12c p dz, live chickens 11%c p 
lb, dressed 14@15c. 

At Albany, strawberries 6@8c p at, as- 
paragus $1 55@1 65 p dz bchs, carrots 3 p 
100 bchs, onions 1, lettuce 1 50@2, potatoes 
1 25@1 50 p bbl. Corn 438@45c p bu, oats 
31@34c, bran 16@17 p ton, cottonseed meal 
26, middlings 16 50@18, hay 14@17. Milch 
cows 30@40 each, veal calves 6@7c p lb 1 w, 
hogs 4%@5%c, eggs 14@14%c p dz, spring 
chickens 19@21c p Ib 1 w. 

At Buffalo, potatoes 40@48c p bu, par- 
snips 40@50c, asparagus $1 25@150 p dz 
behs, beets 25@40c, spinach 35@40c p bbl, 
strawberries 5@8c p qt. Eggs 12@12'%c p dz, 
live fowls 9%c p lb, broilers 20@25c d w. 
Hay 14@17 p ton, corn meal 1 p 100 bchs;, 
middlings 85c, fine feed 90c, bran 90c, corn 
55e p bu, oats 34c. 

At Rochester, beans $1 75@2 25 p bu, po- 
tatoes 40c, spinach 25c, lettuce abe p dz 
heads, radish 18@20c p dz bchs, strawberries 
8@10c p qt. Oats 28@20c p bu, middlings 
17@18 p ton, bran 17@18, corn meal 19@20, 
hay 14@17. Eggs 13@14c p dz, live fowls 
10c p Ib, chickens 12@13c d w, ch beef 74@ 
8i4c, veal 8@8t4ic, spring lambs 4@5 each. 

At Watertown, eggs 11@12%c p dz, live 














THE LATEST MARKETS 






fowls 9@10c p Ib, steers 44%4@5c, 
spring lambs 6c, pork 6@7ic dw. Asparagus 
5@6c p bch, radishes 4c, lettuce 4@5c. pota- 
toes 30@35c p bu, beans $2. Corn meal 20 
p ton, corn and oats 22, bran 20, middlings 
20, hay 13@15 50. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, bran 
$15 25@15 75 p ton, middlings 15 50@18 50, 
hay 13@15 50, No 2 yellow corn 43@44ec p bu, 
oats 28@28l4c. Eggs 12%@li3c p dz, live 
chickens 10@11ic p lb, dressed 13@14c. Pota- 
toes 40@50c p bu, beets 1 75@2 p bbl, celery 
45@50c p dz bchs, asparagus 3@3 50, rad- 
ishes 25@30c, lettuce 5@6 p bbl, turnips 1@ 
1 25, cucumbers 1 50 p bu, green peas 1 25 
@1 50. 

At Philadelphia, hay $13 50@17 p ton, 
bran 16 50@17, corn 45%c p bu, oats 29@ 
2916c. Eggs 12%@13c p dz, live fowls lic p 
lb, spring chickens 16@23c. Beans 1 90@ 
2 30 p bu, potatoes 35@50c, blackberries 8@ 
10c p qt, strawberries 4@8c. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 73 
@74c p bu, oats 24%c, corn 41%c, hay $13@ 
15 25 p*ton, bran 13 %@14, middlings 14 25 
@14 7. Eggs 10@10%c p dz, live spring 
chickens 16c p lb, fowls 8c, turkeys 6c. 
Strawberries 1@2 p bu, apples 5 p bbl, pota- 
toes 43@45c p bu, new 2 50@3 p bbl, south- 
ern onions 2 25@2 35, cabbage 1@1 25 p cra. 
Cattle 4@5 40 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 5 50 
@6 50, hogs 4 90@5 15, lambs 6 25@7 25. 

At Columbus, steers $5@5 50 p 100 Ibs, 
veal calves 5@5 50, hogs 5 10@5 35, sheep 5 
@6 50, eggs 12c p dz, live fowls 71@7i4c p lb, 
broilers 18c d w. Corn 45¢c p bu, oats 28@ 
30c, bran 16 p ton, shorts 15, middlings 17, 
screenings 15, hay 13@15. Potatoes 42@ 
45c p bu, beans 2 15@2 20, apples 5@5 50 p 
bbl, straw berries 3@5c p qt, cherries 6@7%4c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 13@ 
18%c p dz, spring chickens 17@21c p Ib 1 


veals 5c, 


w, fowls 10c, spring ducks 12@1i4c. Corn 
43%c p bu, oats 264%c, hay $15@17 p ton, 
bran 16 50@18, middlings 15 50@16, cotton- 


seed meal 27@27 50. Strawberries 3@6c p 
qt, potatoes 40@50c p bu, new 2@2 50 p 
bbl, cabbage 75c@1 p cra, lettuce 40@50c 
p bu, asparagus 1@1 50 p dz bchs, green 
peas 2@2 25 p bbl. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 





charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Beans. 

At New York, continue steady. Choice 
marrow $2 20 p bu, medium 2 15, pea 2 30, 
red kidney 2 15, white kidney 2 25@2 30, yel- 
low eye 2 20, imported 1 65@2. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, demand easy. Ch to fey 
evap’d apples 6@8c p lb, sun-dried 4@5c, 
evap’d raspberries 14@1l5c, cherries 144%4@15c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, strictly fresh eggs in de- 
mand. Nearby fcy at mark 15@15%c p dz, 
av prime 13@l4c, western 10@13c, southern 
91..@10%c, western loss off 13@13%c. 

At Boston, receipts liberal, fresh stock 
steady. Nearby fcy 15@l16c p dz, eastern 
12@14c, Vt and N H 13@14c, Mich 12%@13c, 
western 11%@12%c, southern 1114%4@12c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, supply generally ample, de- 
mand fair. Apples $2 50@3 50 p bbl, south- 
ern peaches 1@2 p carrier, plums 1 25@1 75, 
cherries 20@60c p 8-lb bskt, nearby fey 
strawberries 12@15c p qt, Jersey 6@10c, NC 
blackberries 10@12c, huckleberries 6@12c, 
Fla watermelons 40@45 p 100, muskmelons 
1@2 50 p cra, pineapples 2 75@3 50 p case of 
42 to 24. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a quiet feeling exists. 
Prime timothy 871%2.@90c p 100 Ibs, No 1 85c, 
No 2 80c, clover mixed 75c, long rye straw 
70@80c, cat 40@50c, wheat 35@40c. 

At Boston, market continues steady. 
Prime timothy $17@18 p ton, No 1 16@16 50, 
No 2 14 50@15 50, ch fine 13@14, clover 
mixed 13@14, rye straw 9@16, oat 8@9. 


Potatoes. 

At New, York, old stock weak, new quite 
plentiful. Prime old $1 15@1 50 p bbl, fair 
75c@1, southern Rose 1 50@2 50, Chili 1 25@2 

At Boston, old stock continues steady, 
new rather quiet. Aroostook Green Mts 50 


“@53c p bu, do Hebrons 48c, Go Dakota Red 


40c, N H and Me Hebrons 40@4ic, N Y and 








Vt Green Mts 40@43c, new N C $1 75@2 p 
o oe 


bbl, Charleston 2@2 75. 


Ground Feeds. 

At New York, corn products higher. Bran 
$14 50@17 50 p ton, middlings 15@16, fine feed 
16 25@16 50, red dog 17@18 50, linseed meal 
26 50@27, cottonseed meal 26, screenings 30@ 
80c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 1@1 05, grits 1@ 


1 05, chops 7742@80c, coarse meal 83@85c. 
Poultry. 
At New York, supply liberal, demand 


moderate. Live spring chickens 18@22c p lb, 
fowls 10%4c, turkeys 7@8c, ducks 40@60c p 
pair, geese 70c@$1, pigeons 25@35c, turkeys 
7@9c p lb d w, fowls 7@10c, squabs 1@2 25 
p dz. 

At Boston, in fair demand. Live spring 
chickens 15@18c p lb, fowls 10@10%c, fresh 
killed northern and eastern fowls 10@12c, 
chickens 10@18c, spring ducks 14@l1i7c, west- 
ern iced turkeys 8@9c, fowls 9@10c, broilers 
14@18c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, southern onions and as- 
paragus rule firm, other stock in ample sup- 
ply and quiet. “Fcy asparagus $3 50@5 p dz 
behs, prime 1 25@3, beets 1@2 p 100 bchs, 
turnips 1 50@2 50, cabbage 75c@1 p bbl, New 
Orleans onions 2 25@2 50, Long Island peas 
1 50@2 p bag, wax string beans 1@1 25 p 
144-bbl bskt, green 1 25@1 50, cucumbers 75c 
@1 p bu, Fla tomatoes 1@38 p carrier. 

At Boston, asparagus steady, cucumbers 
and string beans dull under heavy supply. 
Asparagus $1 25@1 £0 p dz bchs, new -beets I, 
carrots 60@75c, celery 1 25, leek 1, radish 15 
@25c, lettuce 25@50c p dz heads, string beans 
1@1 50 p bskt, new beets scarce at 1 p bu, do 
greens 50c, dandelions 50c, parsley 4, spinach 
30c, cabbage 1@1 25 p bbl, rutabagas 2 50@ 
2 75, cucumbers 2@5 p 100, melons 2 25 p cra, 

Wool. , 

A slightly steadier feeling is noted in the 
wool market, although sales continue light. 
Foreign trade is reported to be in a heal- 
thier condition. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

The supply of extra creamery butter con- 
tinued to increase until stocks became heavy 
and a decline of %@1%c p lb naturally fol- 
lowed. The present make nearly if not 
quite equals that of last year, when choice 
creamery brought 18@19c p Ib. A steadier 
feeling is evinced at the decline and some 
speculative trade is noted. Dairy grades 
are in comparatively light supply and gen- 
erally steady. 

New York—At Syracuse, cmy 18@2Iic p 
Ib, dairy 17@20c.—At Albany, cmy 21@23c, 
dairy 19@21c.—At Rochester, cmy 20@22c.— 
At Watertown, cmy 21@22c, dairy 16@18c.— 
At Buffalo, cmy extra 19@19%c, fcy dairy 
17@18c. 

At New York, arrivals continue heavy, 
price about ic p Ib lower. Cmy extra 19@ 
19%c p lb, firsts 18%c, dairy extra 18%c, 
firsts 17%4c, western imt cmy 16@17'4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, cmy 21@23c 
p Ib, -dairy 15@16c.—At Philadelphia, cmy 
extra 19@194c,° ladle 15@16c. : 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy 17@21%c p Ib, 
dairy 14c.—At Columbus, cmy 21@22c, dairy 
13%4@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cemy extra 20@ 
22c p Ib, firsts 18@19¢, ladle 15@18c, dairy 
18@20c. 

At Boston, supply heavy somewhat ex- 
ceeding demand. Vt and N H cmy extra 
19% @20c p lb, N Y 19% @20c, western 194%@ 
19%c, firsts 18@19%c, Vt dairy extra’ 18c, do 
N Y 18c, do firsts 16@1li7c, western imt cmy 
15@16%4c, ladle 15@1é6c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The cheese trade has not changed mate- 
rially. Quality is still somewhat irregular, 
some stock grading very fine and suitable 
for storage. Prices about steady. 

New York—At Syracuse. cheddars 10@ 
11%ec p 1lb.—At Albany 9@10c.—At Roches- 
ter, 10%@lilc.—At Watertown, small 12c.— 
At Buffalo, fey old 10c, new 8%@9c. 

At New York, market has a quiet tone. 
Fey new 9@9%c p Ib, prime 84@8%c, light 
skims 6%@6%c, full 1@1%c. 

At Ogdensburg, 12 lots, 1211 bxs cheese 








BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Soud to Fairbanks, Morse & Company 


for ucscriptive circular of their jack of all 
trades engine advertised in this issue. 
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were recently offered for sale; 93%4,c was bid 
but no sales on board. On street 225 bxs 
sold at 9%c and balance at 9%c. 

Pennsyivania—At Pittsburg, N Y full 
cream 101¢@1le p 1b, state new skim 8@ 
8i44c.—At Philadeiphia, N Y ch 8%@9c, part 
skims 5@7c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 81%4c p lb, fam- 
ily favorite %c, Young America 10@10%c.— 
At Columbus, N Y cheddars 15c, state flats 
13@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y full cream 
10@10%%c 

At Boston, demand easy, receipts moder- 
ate. N Y twins, extra 9c p Ib, firsts 8@8téc, 
Vt extra %c, firsts 8@8%4c, western extra 9c, 
fair 744.@8t4c, Ohio flats 74@8c. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





At New York, brewers ‘continue to main- 
tain a conservative policy and are buying 
sparingly, but arrivals of choice hops are 
light and the market has a steady to firm 
tone. Foreign advices indicate a firm mar- 
ket with occasional higher prices. 

Quotations at New York ecity are as 
follows: N Y state crop of ’99, ch 13@14e p 
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lb, prime 114%@12%c, medium 8@10c, com- 
mon 5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 2@5c. Paci- 
fic coast, crop of ’99, ch 13@14c, prime 114%@ 
12%c, medium 8@10c, common 5@7e, crop of 
"88 5@8c, olds 2@6c. German crop of ’99 to 
arrive 32@40c. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Sept1l time 
June5 last yr "99 last yr 


Domestic receipts. .1,038 942 
Exports to Europe. 671 172 43,377 102,332 
Imp’ts from Europe 10 5,749 2,667 

Shipments of hops from Cobiéskill, N Y, 
for week ended June 9, 8 bales. 


102,549 145,575 





Tobacco Notes. 

Contracts for supplying the Frereh gov- 
ernment with tobacco for the year were 
recently awarded as follows: 700 to 800 hhds 
heavy Ky leaf, 4000 hhds burley, 17,000 hhds 
Md, 1500-hhds Ohio and’ 1000 hhds Va leaf. 





American Agriculturist is a very instruc- 
tive and useful paper. I prize it very 
ee en M. Van Deusen, New 

Ork. 











Some Facts About 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


the best one, 


be dear as a gift. 


anywhere upon application. 


Ranooten & Canat Srs., 
CHICAGO. 


103 & 105 Mission Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Daten 





One separator is much the same as another on paper—it is 
just as easy to claim the most for the poorest machine as for 


But when you come to see an ‘‘Alpha-De Laval” and any other 
make of separator side-by-side the difference becomes apparent— 
the superiority of principle and construction is self-evident. 

And when you come to try the machines in comparative test— 
in practical operation—it is easily apparent to anyone that an 
‘*Alpha-De Laval” is so superior in thoroughness of separation, 
in actual capacity, in quality of product, in ease of operation, in 
mechanical finish and in durability, that any other machine would 


Hence the sales of ‘‘Alpha-De Laval” machines are ten times 
those of all other makes combined and the people who buy other 
machines are those who do not try for themselves, 

A De Laval catalogue or a De Laval agent will be gladly sent 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Seneral Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


1102 Arcn Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


827 Commissionens St.,° 
MONTREAL. 
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eaTRAKE 


WILL USE NO OTHER. 






Sy see ae Asa ig  a 
4ze ITS LEADING MERITS ARE “es 
That it will not scratch d. ‘ad~ 
justment, but will rake closm rr een wii 
not scatter at the ends. Will form a windrow in 
work, Te fine the sieaplost: tasat disco tat 
mos 
as convenient d’ aping device of any rake in the field, 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGR’L TOOL CO. 


BOX 12290 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 








HEED THI 


MR. HORSEMAN |g 


Cure 
Your Horse! 


Years of experimenting, waiting, testing and jnconing 
proves that it is absolutely impossible for Chronic Sores, 
cratches and Skin disease, Galls, Chaffs and Bruises on 
horses to withstand the penstrating, stimulaiing, soothing, 
antisceptic power of , 


VETERINARY PIXINE. 


It is the purest, healthiest and most ufifailing remedy 
made. Makes quick, clean, permanent cure, without 
scab—work your horse all the time. Money refunded— 
that’s our guarantee that it won’t fail. 
2 oz. box, 25c. 8 oz. box, 50c. 
At all Druggists aud Dealers, or mailed, postpaid. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. Troy, N. Y. 
Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 
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The Weekly Round-up. 

















The portion of China involved in the pres- 
ent trouble with the boxers and the anti- 
foreign feeling generally is the northern, 
the vicinity of Pekin; and is Chinese terri- 
tory strictly speaking. Great Britain, Ger- 
many and France control territory further 
south and Russia territory further north. 
Tien Tsin,asortofstorm center just now, is 
a short distance from the mouth ofashallow 
river, and not far from Pekin. The gov- 
ernments represented by their navies on the 
scene now, besides the United States, are 
Great Britain, Russia, Germany, France, 
Italy and Japan; all ostensibly there to pro- 
tect their citizens, though Russia and 
Japan have been almost at each other’s 
throats for months and the predicted war 
between them is by no means impossible in 
the near future. The situation is full of 
grave possibilities for all the powers con- 
cerned. Should the predicted carving up of 
China be near at hand, the policy of the 
United States will be watched with the most 
critical interest the world over. Our cruiser 
Newark is at Taku, and the gunboats 
Helena and Nashville were last week order- 
ed to the scene. 





The powers in concert tried early in the 
week by means of armored trains and some 
1500 troops to open the railway to Pekin, 
from Tien Tsin. The massacre of Christ- 
ians, native as well as foreign, continues, 
many of the victims being subjected to 
torture, some of them burned alive. A 
party of railway men, including citizens 
of Belgium, fought their way through a 
hostile country, and several of them were 
killed, including a woman. 

The Boers are still making it uncomfort- 
able for Gen Roberts, having cut his rail- 
way and telegraph communications with 
the south. Gen Buller is in the Transvaal, 
working toward Pretoria. 





A “round-up” of the important business 
done by. the 56th congress in its first ses- 
sion naturally begins with the currenéy 
bill, now familiarly called the law of March 
14, enacting the gold standard, refunding 
the national debt 30 years, in 2 per cent 
bonds, buttressing the gold reserve of 
$150,000,000 with a new “division of issue and 
redemption,” permitting national banks 
with $25,000 to $50,000 capital, and allowing 
the banks to increase their note issue. Ha- 
waii, Porto Rico and Alaska were provided 
with civil government, the Philippines hav- 
ing to wait a while under military rule. A 
tariff 15 per cent of the Dingley rates was 
imposed on Porto Rican products, and a 
grant of $2,000,000 was made to this island, 
being the amount collected in customs 
since the occupation by the United States. 
Our government came into possession by 
treaty of the Samoan island of Tutuila, with 
its valuable harbor of Pago Pago, by the 
division of the group of islands among the 
three powers previously in control. 





The pension laws were changed so as to 
allow a pensioner to “aggregate” his* dis- 
abilities, thereby increasing the amount re- 
ceived in many instances, and to allow 
widows with an income as high as $250 a 
year to receive pensions. The “free home” 
act at last became a law. It provides for 
the patenting of homesteads on the public 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


lands acquired from the Indians, on the 
payment of the usual fees, and no other 
further charges. This opens to free home- 
stead entry many millions of acres of pub- 
lic lands heretofore sold at stated figures 
per acre. Another excellent measure per- 
mits the secretary of agriculture to restore 
game birds which are becoming extinct, 
and provides means for the restriction of 
traffic in dead animals, birds, etc, from 
state to state, the latter provision being 
in part designed to limit the destruction 
of song birds for the sale of their plum- 
age. Brigham H. Roberts of Utah was ex- 
cluded from the house of representatives as 
a polygamist. Matthew S. Quay of Penn- 
sylvania and William A. Clark of Montana 





were not allowed to take seats in the 
senate. 
The $5,000,000 asked for by St Louis, 


wherewith to help on the proposed exposi- 
tion celebrating the centennial of the Louis- 
iana purchase, was appropriated during the 
closing .days of the session. The naval 
appropriation bill, carrying over $63,000,000, 
left it to the discretion. of the secretary of 
the navy to establish a government plant 
for the manufacture of armored plate if he 
could not make satisfactory terms with pri- 
vate manufacturers, and placed $4,000,000 at 
his disposal in case this policy should be 
adopted. That the secretary will assume 
the responsibility of entering upon the man- 
ufacture of armor plate is considered un- 
likely, when congress avoids that responsi- 
bility. The annual appropriation for 
the militia of the country is in- 
creased from $400,000 to $1,000,000. 
The appropriations of the session 
foot up $709,729,476. Had the usual river and 
harbor bill been passed and the desired 
sums for public buildings been granted, the 
amount would have been much larger. Sub- 
stituting the probable deficit in the postal 
department for the postal appropriation, the 
net cost of government for the year foots 
up about $600,000,000, or nearly twice that of 
1897. The army bill is about $35,000,000 larger 
than last year and the navy bill about $14,- 
000,000 larger. 

The number of students at West Point 
and Annapolis is increased by enactment 
of the 56th congress by about 200. Each 
senator, as well as each representative, is 
to have one appointment annually to West 
Point, making two cadetships-at-large from 
each state. Appointments to the naval 
academy continue on the old plan (by rep- 
resentatives and the president) though the 
number is increased. The supply of trained 
men for officers’ commissions in the army 
and navy is thus to be drawn as much 
from thme graduates of these schools as 
possible. 





Some of the big bills which didn’t pass 
were that providing for the Nicaraguan 
canal, which goes over to Dec 10; the ship- 
ping subsidy bill of Senators Hanna and 
Payne; the army reorganization bill; the 
Spooner bill, giving the president supreme 
authority in the Philippines. The MHay- 
Pauncefote treaty, arranged by the secre- 
tary of state in order to make way for the 
Nicaraguan canal by the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, provoked heated 
discussion but was not ratified. 
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Grease 


that makes your 
horses glad. 





Made 
Standera 
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PAGE DAIRY FENCE, 9-50, 


has nine horizontal wires and is 50 inches high. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 

















Kitselman Ornament ai Fence. 
Excels in strength, beauty and durability. Made of steel 
and iron. Cheaper than wood. 50 Designs. Catalog free. 
KITSELMAN BROS, Bos 21s Ridgeville, ind. 


GOING TO FEED CATTLE 


or nogs or both this season? There is no 
better fence made for su yepene & Seed a Batty 
barn EA ‘D the far: 












VANCE FE FENCE, 
CaS AaY all interwoven, safe 
stock. SOLD DIRECT Pro vananns AT WHOLESALE. Nobody 


can buy it any chea co.“ for to? Old and special discounts, 
7 Old Street, Peoria, iil. 
MADE. bBuil- 


ADVANCE FENCE 
F E N C E strong. Chicken- 


. Sold to ei Farmer at Whelesale 
Fully Warranted, Catalog Free. 

COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 

Box 10. Winchester, Indiana, U. 5. A. 


MAN with horse and bugg 
to sell Pasture Stoc 
Food. Salary $15 per week 


and 10 percent. on all sales. Farmer prefered. Previous ex- 
perience not essential. Pasture Stock Food is the 
greatest discovery ever made in practical and scientific 
feeding, and is sold on an absolute guarantee. Steady, per- 
manent trade easily established. Sample bag, sufficient 
for two weeks’ feeding free. Send 25 cents in stamps or 
silver to cover express charges. PASTURE STOCK 
FOOD COMPANY, 330 Boyce Bidg., CHICAGO. 


The Study of Breeds 


By THOMAS SHAW 
Professor of Animal Husbandry at the University of 
Minnesota, formerly Professor of Agriculture at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, and editor 
Canadian Live Stock Journal. 


This great work gives the origin and history of all the 
pedigreed breeds of cattle, sheep, and swine now found in 
America, in a manner at once brief, com, rehensive and in 
regular sequence. It also deals with their present dis- 
tribution. It treats of the characteristics of each breed, 
showing relative size, adaptability, early maturity, feed- 
ing and breeding qualities, and uses in crossing and 
grading. It also gives relative milk production in cattle 
and wool production in eee. It gives the recognised 
standards or scales of points where these exist, and where 
they do not, standards are submitted. It is a summary 
of condensations, stated in a manner at once clear, con- 
cise, comprehensive and exact. The time occupied in 
preparing this book has covered a large portion of 12 
years. Illustrations are given of male and female ani- 
mals of each breed that are true to the type. For farmer 
breeder or student, the book is the one complete an 
reliable guide. Upward of 400 pages, nearly 10) full-page 
pilates, cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 


Bic BOOKS Few 


Of Value to the Poultry Raiser, the 
Bee-Keeper and the Keeper of 
House Birds. 
Edited by Her- 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them fi**u.bYac Bx 


treatisé on the natural history and origin of the name 
of turkeys; the various breeds, the best methods to in- 
sure success in the business of turkey growing. With es- 
says from practical turkey growers in different parts of the 
United States and Canada. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 1.00 


Th N W F By H. H. Stoddard. A practi- 
e e og arm cal, reliable manual upon pro- 
ducing eggs and poultry for market as a profitable busi- 
ness enteiprise, either by itself or connected with other 
branches of agriculture. It tells all about how to feed 
and manage, how to breed and select, incubators and 
brooders, its "labor- -saving devices, etc., etc., 12mo., 331 pp., 
140 original illustrations, cloth ° : ; ° - 100 


+ By L. cC. Root.. The 
Quinby’s New Bee Keeping 3sttries*of See xcep: 
ing explained... Combining the result of fifty years’ expe- 
rience with the latest discoveries and inventions and 
senting the most eee mnethoms forming a complete 


work. Cloth, 12mo 
A manual of use ful onl practical infor- 


Canary Birds mation for bird a Popes, 
American Bird Fancier Bin2: vanB"ae 424, Bs 


breed; rear and care for song and domestic birds. This 
valuable and important little work for all who are inter- 
ested in the keeping of song birds has been revised and 
enlarged, and is now a complete manual on the subject 
All who own valuable birds or wish to do so, will find 
the new Fancier indiiepensable. New, revised and enlarged 
edition. Illustrated, paper -50 ¢ 
Aboye are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the world, supply. 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 
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A Mountain Episode. 


By Florence McCallen. 


[Concluded.] 


is Y FELLOW, he’s mining a little; 
. he’s got a share in one of the 
big-paying mines up there. He 
don’t have to work none—he’s a 
lord, you know.” 

She had raised her voice until all she said 
was heard across the narrow car. A little 
square-built man opposite turned and looked 
at her. Then he looked long at the new 
grip, tipped his hat over his eyes and ap- 
parently went to sleep. They passed two 
men on the mountainside sitting on a rock; 
the girl waved her handkerchief wildly. 

“That might ’a’ been him!” she said, sub- 
siding into her seat. “We ain’t so fur off 
now; but he’ll likely come to meet me.” 
Katharine smiled, looking at the water in 
the flume near, boiling over a stone or other 
obstruction, hurrying wildly on its down- 
ward course, and the girl went on. “That’s 
Mrs Grundy,—that rock. Looks like a face, 
don’t it? I expect it was named for some 
of them raiJroad folks. Did you know 
there’s a special jest behind, just fullof ’em? 
There’s the Gandys in Denver, and Col 
Gandy is—couldn’t have be’en Mrs Gandy, 
stid o’ Mrs Grundy, could it? Lord, but 
there’s funny things in this world!” 

She laughed, and she looked quite pretty 
when she laughed. The little man oppo- 
site thought so, evidently; he pushed up 
his hat and stared. “She’s so fat, Mrs 
Gandy is,’’ the girl went on gayly; ‘“‘she’s 
been taking treatment from them Christian 
Science folks. Their girl—nurse, she is— 
calls on me, and she told me how she used 
to go with Mrs G., and she’d laugh fit to kill 
herself! She said the healer—they don’t call 
themselves doctors, and it’s a good thing; 
too—put the women on one side of the 
room, and the men on the other,—a fat man 
facin’ a fat woman all down the row! And 
then he told them to think they’s lean and 
poor, and they’d be lean and poor.” 

Katharine laughed. The man opposite 
shifted his feet and looked at the grip. ‘Yes, 
’tis funny,” the girl went on, pleased to 
have interested her neighbor at last, ‘“‘but I 
never heard that any of them thought off 
any of their flesh.”’ 

They sat in silence awhile, looking at the 
silvery stream which gives the canon its 
name, as it dashed over the rocks, fretting 
itself into foam at times, then running 
murky and gray, betraying the vicinity of 
some placer mine; but as the train crawled 
along, winding from side to side, up, and 
up, and ever upward, it became at last 
what its name indicates, a clear creek of 
icy water, fresh from nature’s ice plant, 
pure and free. 

The little towns strung along Clear Creek 
like gems on a silver chain became farther 


apart. The mountains grew steeper, the 
canon more narrow. Then as they passed 
the town of Georgetown with the moun- 


tains overhanging it always like the sword 
of Damocles, when they were well over the 
Loop, the train slowed and stopped. Kath- 
arine, deep in thought, had not noticed the 
little mining camp, the few clustered tents. 
‘“‘Look, look!” cried the girl. ‘‘He’s stopped 
the train.” ° 

Katharine looked. A blonde, loose-jointed 
young man was walking across among the 
dwarf pines, an elegant figure in flannels 
and white sombrero. Instantly she pulled 
down the shade, obliging the girl to find 
another opening, out of which she leaned 
in exuberant welcome. “I reckoned you’d 
be here—so nice of you.”’ 

A murmur was all Katharine could dis- 
tinguish in answer, but the girl’s voice rose 
clear and shrill. ‘I’m not mad about it— 
’deed I’m not. You may swing around with 
that lazy thing all you’re a mind to so you 


come back to me,—so I know I’m first. I 
can’t dance all them tony dances, and I 
don’t want to learn. Your grip? Shall I 


take it up to Brewster’s or give it to you 
now? Why,—where is it?” 

She looked suspiciously at Katharine, 
who rose and helped to hunt, but the valise 
was not to be found. The little man pushed 
his own big valise aside with his foot and 


remarked: ‘May be his lordship sent in 
and got it for a joke on you, miss.” -The 
girl gave a gasp of relfef. “‘Oh! may be 
he did.”’ 


She got off presently where a road wound 
down a rocky cleft in the mountain side, 
but the little man went on up to Silver 
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and Katharine saw him walk 
across the narrow street guarding care- 
fully his big valise. Two hours later there 
was “an explanation” at the little cabin of 
rough pine poles which Mrs Meachim called 
“Daisy Lodge.”’ 

There were also two tents, and a kitchen 
made of boulders roofed with canvas. 
Scattered about were many other “lodges,” 
and near, the Mountain Springs hotel—new, 
porchless, and smelling all through of new 
pine—was bursting with guests who were 
pluming their wings for departure the mo- 
ment some autocrat. declared ‘‘the season’ 
to be over, 

Mrs Meachim, a fat little woman with the 
puckered face of one who had bent much 
over a cooking stove, stood in the doorway, 
the better to harangue her audience, which 
consisted of Katharine (busy with a pale 
green ball dress of Miss Maud’s) and a 
slim dark girl who was lying on a cot pre- 
tending to read. “And you actually had 
the impudence to speak to his lordship on 
the way up!” 

“I did not speak a word to any man on 
the way up.” “Any man! She calls him a 
man!”’ 

“Well, isn’t he a man?” “And I say you 
are telling me a story,’ went on the elder 
woman, fanning herself and working her- 
self into a rage; “any one can see you are 
lying.’”’ The girl on the cot rolled over and 
lay propped on one elbow, her dark eyes 
fixed upon Katharine as she busied her slim 
fingers with the lace of the gown. “Come, 
Katharine,” she said at length, ‘why don’t 
you tell ma the whole thing? You ought to 
know she’ll find it out.” 

Katharine glanced at the girl, who was 
thin almost to emaciation, then at the mass 
of quivering flesh in the door, thought of 


Plume, 


the new method of, reducing flesh, and 
smiled. Little nests of dimples came about 
her mouth, two well-defined ones took their 
places in her pale cheeks, while more 
danced under her demure. eyes. Mrs 
Meachim did not like that smile, pretty as 
it was; as she would have expressed it, “‘it 


looked sassy.”’ 

“One thing is sure,—either you tell me 
what you mean by telling me that story—”’ 
“I beg your pardon, madam, but what 
story?” 

“Why, you say them roses did not come 
from the lord—’ Both girls laughed and 
the woman reddened a shade more. “Well, 
you know what I mean. I mean Lord Eg- 
gerstone, or whatever his name is.” “Lord 
Eggstone, ma.’’ 

“Now, how do you know he didn’t send 
them if you didn’t see him?’ “I did see 
him. Or rather, I saw the man who calls 
himself Lord Eggstone, but I did not speak 
to him or he to me. I was warned to avoid 
him, as he is an impostor, Mr Comstock 
thinks.”’ 

“Jack Comstock! A paltry architect— 
nothing but a workman!” ‘‘Nonsense, ma! 
Where did you see him, Katharine? Near 
here?” Katharine told her; she leaned over 
and drew to her the pitcher that held the 
roses in water. Putting a sallow finger 
under one of them she held it to her lips. 

“Blush roses! Not any of the new ones— 
just old-fashioned blush roses loaded with 
smell. Hm!” Burying her face in them she 
added, “I reckon I know where they come 
from, ma.” ‘Yes, daughter,” looking at 
her uneasily. 

“Don’t you remember the big bush at our 
back gate in Coalville—back in Missouri? 


Clay Perkins and I used to pull loads of 
them and fight with them. My! I wish no 
one threw anything worse than roses at 


’ 


me now! I bet Clay sent them!’ 

‘“He’s got good employment with your pa, 
and he knows his place.” “Sure. He al- 
ways did. And his place is right by me.” 
“And Katharine Ellis, I'm not through with 
you. I seen you talking to this Lord Eg- 
glestone oncet, and I think you’re as deep 
as you are sly.” ‘“‘Thank you.” 

“Now I'll tell you what’s trumps, and-no 
foolin’! You will stay here till the last of 
the week, when we go back to the city, and 
then you tramp! I’m sorry I paid you a 
cent. Come to think, I'll not pay you a 
cent more—not a copper. You may hunt 
another job.” Katharine laid her~ work 
down, found a pencil and wrote a telegram 
which she went out. and gave to the cook, 
who bowed, grinned and hurried away. 

“Have you wired Jack Comstock?” asked 
Maud, watching the rapid folding of the 
ball dress. ‘‘Oh, never mind the dress! I'll 
get Charley to put up a lunch and you can 
eat it after you get aboard. You .know 
Charley—cookee likee you. The train starts 
back at 3. I wish I had some fight in me, 
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but I do hate a row. I’d rather dig around 
under, and I get there just the same. Don’t 
you want me to help pack?” 

“Fortunately I have not brought. up 
much; I am glad to say I like you better 
before I go.” 

“Yes? °Tis a lot of trouble, liking peo- 
ple, don’t you think? One is always ex- 
pecting things from the liked ones one don’t 
get—sympathy, and that. Does this box. go 
in? or will you put it in the grip?” 

“The grip, I think. Do you know where 
your mother is?” “Gone to find the kids 
and set you to work. She’ll be in an awful 
rage, you know. What were you smiling at 
just now, while ma was talking to you?” 
Katharine told her. While she was laugh- 
ing at the story, her mother came panting 
in. “So? she said, gazing at the open 
trunk, the bulging grip. “I meant to get 
some more work out of you, but all right. 
You'll get no recommend out of me.” 

The down train slid along joyously, Clear 
Creek gurgled and laughed. The tourists 
who had climbed mountains and burrowed 
into mines, getting in every moment of the 
time when the train waited, leaned back 
in their seats tired, but satisfied. A little 
girl of four, who seemed to have learned a 
vast deal in a short time, sang various pop- 
ular songs in a shrill little voice, returning 
always to one which seemed a _ favorite. 
“You’re my man,” sang the little voice, and 
Katharine heard it in her dreams _. that 
night, for ‘“‘Jack’’ met her at the train that 
evening armed with a huge umbrelia, for 
“our dry climate’’ was enjoying one of the 
downpours it is famous for. He looked anx- 
ious, for the wire had told him little. 
“You’re my man,” sang the little one as 
she was borne past them. Jack looked up 
from his lowly position hopefully—he was 
putting on her sandals—and said, ‘‘Am I?” 

“Yes, Jack, you are.” “Certain sure, this 
time?” ‘Sure.’ 

“Then heaven be praised-.for bogus lords 
and cranky women, whose husbands have 
‘struck it rich.’”’ ‘‘And poor girls who can- 
not make up their minds.” 

“Deliver them into my hands—one of 
them, anyway. Kitty, look there! Had you 
heard?” Steaming across the little park 
they were by this time traversing. was the 
little man,—an American ‘“Panks, the 
Gypsy,’’—and beside him meekly walked his . 
lordship, Lord Eggstone of Eggstone park, 
—handcuffed., Katharine turned pale. 

“Never mind, dearest; why should you 
care to see one more swindler caught? Is 
Maud caring for him, as they say?” ‘Oh, 
no. How long since they found him out?” 

“Only to-day,—for certain. They’ve sus-~ 
pected him for some time, but Jim Evans 
ran in just before I left the office, to tell 
me he was caught. You see he was such 
a very smooth swindler, and so hard to 
come up-with, that Evans said the old man 
sent him a wire a yard long describing the 
whole capture. He located him by a little 
Russia leather grip the police had identi- 
fied, and had been watching} he got a ser- 
vant girl to take it up to the camp to him, 
and the old man followed it and bagged the 
bag first, then the swindler. 

“Swindler! What has he done?” “Sold 
mines he did not own, gave the names 
of famous mines to little worthless patches 
of dirt, and sold them. But it was a mis- 
take to trust that girl; she bragged ali 
the way down town on-the car about her 
titled beau, and all the way up the canon, 
and Evans got the grip without a bit of 
trouble.”’ 

“Why did he want the grip, and how did 
he get it? I saw him on the train and-the 
girl showed me the valise and told me 
whose it was. But how did that man get 
it, and where did he put it when he had 
it?” 

“The old man had his plans all laid; he 
took a big bag on purpose to put the little 
one in, so that he might be sure of his 
man. Without it, he would never have 
been able to scare the fellow into a con- 
fession and he might have gone free on 
some technicality, for he has plenty of 
money. He must have made over half a 
million; the valise was full of securities.” 

They waited until the loaded cars moved 
on, and got a moderately filled one. ‘‘Now, 
Katharine, I am taking you out to Cherry- 
lyn to grandma’s. And ‘it’? must be to- 
morrow. Say, have I ever told you about 
our club cook frying Jim Henderson’s leath- 
er apron and serving it up to us every day 
for a week before we knew what it was? 
The transition from moldy dried apple pies 
to—to—say, Kitty, don’t cry.” 

“T am not crying,’’—winking some tears 
off her eyelashes, ‘“‘but I do believe you are 
trying to seem a fool because you think I 
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am one. And you've told that leather 
apron story more than a hundred times; 
aren't you ever going to forget it?’’ ‘Never. 
I made that up out of my own head; I 
think it good, and you bet I ain't. going to 
forget it.” 

“Ana this morning I thought you so nice. 
Have you no sentiment, no poetry in your 
nature, Jack?” ‘“‘Scads of it.” 

,»He helped her from the car, swung her 
across the street almost under another car, 
whirled her out of the way of a couple on 
a tandem wheel (coming dripping home 
from a pleasure trip in a land “‘where one 
can trust the climate’’), signaled another 
car, put her aboard and sat down beside 
her breathless. 

“That was a hot run, wasn’t it? And 
you ask me have I any poethry in me 
nature.” Kitty shook the water from her 
dress. ‘“‘You call this poetry, I suppose.” 

“Cert. Look at that man across there, 
Kitty,—the one with the hungry jaws. He 
has gold in his pockets,—see them fairly 
sag with it—and he is hungry still, for in 
the Klondike he has lived upon—"’ 

“Leather aprons?’ 

“Well, I call that cheeky. To steal my 
thunder after calling it stale thunder; but 
that’s not all you've stolen from me, Kitty.” 

They went south on Broadway, where 
they changed to a queer little horse car 
line, where the old gray horse pulled them 
up a hill and then got aboard and rode 
down, like the gentleman he was. Then 
they were in a sunny little suburb where 
everybody seemed to live somewhere else 
and keep their own homes for show pur- 
poses only, so very trim and orderly they 
seemed, and were welcomed by a gray- 
haired woman who kissed Katharine, and 
ealled her “daughter.” And what did 
Katbarine care for Castleton and Meachim, 
then? 
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What | Live for. 


I live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit, too; 
For the human ties that bind me, 
For the task by God assigned me, 
For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 


I live to learn their story 

Who've suffered for my sake, 
To emulate their glory, 

And to follow in their wake; 
Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 
The noble of all ages, 

Whose deeds crowd history’s pages, 

And time’s great volume make. 


I livé to hold communion 

With all that is divine, 
To feel there is a union 

*Twixt. nature’s heart and mine; 
To profit by affliction, 
Reap truths from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction, 

And fulfill each grand design. 


I live to hail that season, 
By gifted minds foretold, 
When men shall rule by reason, 
And not alone by gold. 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
‘the whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 


I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit, too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 
[George Linnaeus Banks. 





A Thanksgiving. 





I thank thee, Lord, for cloudy weather, 
We soon would tire of blue; 

I thank, thee, Lord, for Pain, our brother 
Whose rude care holds us true. 


I thank thee for the weary morrow 
That makes the past more sweet; 
I thank thee for our sister, Sorrow, 

Who leads us to thy feet. 


{Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 





This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell or give, only tells 
how he was cured. Hundreds have tested 
it with success.—[ Adv. 





~-alize it themselves. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


Women of Business. 
Indoor Work First. 


MRS E, T. D. 


We are six in the family, two small chil- 
dren and one boarder. I do my own sew- 
ing and lots of work outdoors. I work in 
the garden. We had a fine one last sum- 
mer and I did a good share of the work. 
I rake the yard, take care of chickens, and 
sometimes milk, and last fall I went so far 
as to help thresh out beans, but I never 
make a practice of doing outdoor work. 
Sometimes I don’t see the.inside of the 
barn for a week or more. So I say, let 
aman be willing to help his wife with 
lifting and other hard work, then let her 
finish her work in the house; then if she 
has the strength and feels like going out- 
doors to work, let her do all she wants 
to. She will do more and enjoy it, feel 
that her lot is bettered, her home will be 
happier, her face will have a pleasanter 
smile than if she was expected to do it. 

But now some of you readers will say, 
This is all right as far as it goes, and for 
the one who is so fortunate as to have 
help with the hard work, and who only 
has two children to do for, but what of the 
poor woman who has no help and has to do 
it all alone, with hardly time enough to do 
the ordinary routine of housework? I 
think that the wife whose hands are as 
full as that should never be expected to 
do the least bit of outdoor work, and she 
above all needs the help of a strong man 
for the various hard things there are to 
do. And in this case the outdoor air or 
change from household routine does not 
compensate for the work left undone in the 
house or for the added strain. 


Easy-to-Please Boarders. 


MRS R. M. 8S. 





Summer boarders, especially if they are 
from the city, come to your home, usually 
during the months of July and August, for 
a rest, and that means a change of food, 
surroundings, people, in fact a change in 
everything, and see to it that they are not 
disappointed. ~ 

We raise all of our own vegetables, make 
our own butter and cheese, and have all 
the milk we want to use. We also have 
hens, ducks, turkeys, Belgian hares, sheep, 
and once in a while the good man of the 
house furnishes squirrels, and with the 
other meats procurable from the butcher, 
we have no lack of variety. If possible, 
serve no vegetables bought at the grocery, 
put up in tin cans, nor food bought at the 
bakery, and do not give them crackers nor 
cookies, but instead small squares of toast, 
fruit cookies or jumbles. 

Perhaps your family want their breakfast 
at 6 o’clock; but serve theirs first, and have 
the first meal for your guests at 8 o’clock, 
for they will much rather hear you tell 
about the beautiful sights and sounds, of 
the rising sun and singing birds, than to 
be obliged to rise from their beds, to re- 
For breakfast I cook 
some cereal, as oatmeal, wheat, vitos, grid- 
dle cakes and maple syrup, eggs and pota- 
toes in some form, coffee or cocoa, and 
plenty of good milk at each meal. 

Don’t make the mistake of having the 
heaviest meal at noon, but instead serve a 
sort of luncheon, consisting of bread and 
butter, a salad of some kind, radishes, let- 
tuce and fruit, or any light food at 1 o’clock. 
The evening meal or dinner is ready at 6 
o’clock, with meat, potatoes, two kinds of 
vegetables, coffee (all dished from the ta- 
ble), and for dessert one kind of pie or pud- 
ding, bread and butter and jelly, and fruit 
of some kind, either strawberries, currants, 
raspberries or apples. By the way, apples 
seem to be the general favorite, served in 
any way, and they are not objectionable for 
breakfast, baked and served ‘with sugar and 
cream. 

See to it that your table and dining-room 
present a tidy appearance, that you have 
clean linen, shining glassware and silver, 
and no matter how many flies are else- 
where, keep them from your sleeping rooms 
and eating room. Keep a strict account of 
everything you buy, and at the end of the 
week when each pays their bill you will 
find you are making good wages, at least in 
my 10 years’ experience I’ve calculated that 
one-half was clear profit. 





it will be a hard task to 


Don’t expect 
please them, for it is not, and they will 
come the second time if you do well by 
them. At first advertise in some city daily, 
and after that the boarders themselves are 
(or ought to be) the best advertisement. 

In regard to the sleeping rooms, give them 
plenty of light and air and make them look 
cool, and it matters not whether there are 
carpets on the floors or not. A good coat of 
paint or matting look equally as well and 
are much cooler. Muslin or cheese cloth at 
the windows look well and springs, mat- 
tresses and a good supply of bed clothes, 
with the needed toilet articles, and furniture 
furnish the rooms plenty good enough, for 
most of their waking hours are spent out 
of doors. 

Once in a while take your team and go 
to some secluded spot and have a picnic 
dinner, returning in the evening, and they 
will consider the day well spent. We usu- 
ally go to some grove, as water wouid not 
be any change for them, as the river and 
two ponds are close by, which afford plenty 
of fishing; and when they pack their trunks 
preparatory to returning to the city, the 
last ‘‘good-byes” are said, and they depart 
with, “We are coming again next sum- 
mer,’’—you will say your money has been 
easily and pleasantly earned. 


—_ 


Mutual Labor of Love. 


DORMACE, 





Speaking from my own personal experi- 
ence, I know that woman gains more than 
she loses by sharing in the farm work at 
times. Though never physically strong, I 
was always glad when the “gude mon’”’ 
found it expedient to call into requisition 
my puny strength, shifting for the time 
the burden of housework, and assured of 
a generous recompense in his help in the 
house. A day in the field pulling beans or 
driving the horses as they tread them out 
of the husks, gave renewed vigor to mind 
and body. 

Ofttimes when too wet for field work, 
husband washes the bed clothes, takes up 
the carpets and helps with all heavy work, 
then when dry weather succeeds, I am 
ready to go to the field and drive the team 
while he scatters the seed broadcast, or 
run the drill while. he tends the harrow, 
thus obtaining healthful exercise and re- 
alizing a sense of helpfulness. While liv- 
ing in the ‘‘west,’”’ our tree claim was 1¢ 
miles away. Seeding time would necessi- 
tate a night’s camping on the prairie unless 
the women lent a hand, so myself, two 
girls and the boy would help. With the 
sturdy farm team, wagon loaded with im- 
plements, cold dinner and barrel of water, 
extra team, pony hitched to hammock cart 
(so mother could ride easy), we were ready 
to start ere ‘Sol’? had greeted us. The 
rolling prairie, leaping jack-rabbits, bark- 
ing prairie dcgs, with now and then a rat- 
tler crossing our path, all added tothe 
pleasure and excitement of the long ride. 
On reaching the claim, with team to the 
‘“lister,’”’ papa would break the ground, 
mother and girls dropping the seed, the boy 
covering them with harrow. At midday, 
gathered in shade of wagon, we enjoyed 
our lunch with as much zest as happy 
hearts could desire. Our day’s work done, 


. tired but happy, we enjoyed the homeward 


trip, conscious that mutual help had light- 
ened the burden. This, with slight varia- 


, tion, was repeated each year till proof was 


made. 

When, perforce, mother returns to the 
regular. routine, ’tis pleasant to find papa 
and children ready to repay two-fold the 
help she has given. The “gude mon” does 
the churning, the boy helps with the dishes, 
and mother takes up the mending (or other 
work she had laid aside to help them), feel- 
ing, instead of an added strain to her 
many duties, it is only a labor of love in 
which she has been the recipient of more 
than she gave. Meanwhile the household 
machinery, oiled by love, moves in the 
groove of mutual benefit, without jar or 
friction. The bond of unity is stronger and 
each is a potent factor in love’s labor, with- 
out which home is but four square walis 
instead of the grand structure on which 
rests a nation’s weal or woe. 





Fear—He that unduly fears man cannot 
truly fear God; and he that lives much in 
the fear of God ‘will not regard overmuch 
what man can do unto him; the want of 
faith is the root of all such fear, which be- 
comes less and less as faith gathers strength 
and increases in the soul.—[Serle. 








Jack in the Pulpit. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON, 





“Down in the meadow beside the brook 
I preach my sermons. I know I am only 
a flower, but the peo- 
ple who come to hear 
me are all flowers, too, 
except now and. then 
when the birds and the 
butterflies stop to 
listen. 

“I lead a very pleas- 
ant life, although I do 
have to stand in my 
pulpit all day and all 
night. I have a nice 
striped canopy to keep 
off the sun, and the 
brook gives me plenty 
of water. tI hear the 
. birds sing all day and 
watch them building their nests. 

“The frogs play round my fcet, and the 
dragonflies light on my awning to _ rest 





sometimes. I would rather té plain little 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit and live here, where 
everything is free and joyous, than to 


change places with my queenly cousin, the 
calla lily. I know she is a grand and beau 
tiful lady, but she must live between four 
nerrow walls, and surely she cannot enjoy 
life as I do. 

“In the autumn 
die, I turn 
berries, which last a long tizue. Some- 
times they are still bright when the ground 
is white with snow.” 

oo I eeeereeeennenel 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


when the other flowers 





Little Brothers and Sisters—My hen has 
eight chicks; one black one, three yellow 
ones, four black and white ones. I am nine 
years old and my grandpa has 11 green- 
houses, and I have a little garden.—[Staten 
Island Boy. 

I am 12 years old. 
named Roany, a lamb named Jackie and a 
little cinnamon pug dog named Jessie. I 
take my pony to go out riding every day. 
She is a beauty. She is the prettiest little 
pony to be seen in the Badger state, and in 
eolor she is a strawberry roan. My lamb 
is a Shropshire. The lamb and dog are 
on very good terms, as they play all day 
long. They can climb the stairs together, 
up and down. My dog is smart. She un- 
derstands nearly every word I say. Mamma 
and I are raising lots of chickens and geese. 
My brother has a pair of wild geese and 
has had them for three years. They have 
goslings.—[Badger Girl. 





A Shock—Miss Idal, that last letter of 
yours gave me a great shock. It was very 
unkind of you to speak of Sour Girl in such 
a manner. Sour Girl looks like a nice, strong 
girl who can do something else besides play- 
ing the piano and reading yellow-backed 
novels.—[Sweet Fern. 

&® Doesn’t a single Tabler see through that 
attack on Sour Girl yet? The Y F E has 
looked through every mail for the solution, 
but in vain. Is everybody asleep? 





Athletics for Girls—Adelaide, our class 


motto was “Fortiter, fideliter, feliciter,’’ 
and the class before ours had “Per aspera 
ad astra.” The school from which I was 
graduated is in one of our largest cities 
and is considered one of the finest in the 
west. It contains 64 rooms, among them 
being a good chemistry laboratory, a phys- 
ics laboratory, an auditorium with a seat- 
ing capacity of about 1800, a good library 
and three well-fitted studios for art pupils. 
Our class contained 123 pupils, 51 boys and 
72 girls. Our pins were diamond-shaped, red 
and gold, and had “H. S., 99" on them. The 
school has a glee club, a good mandolin and 
guitar club, two literary societies, a very 
nice school paper, basket ball teams, and, 
oh, shocking to relate! a girls’ as well as a 
boys’ football team. This team challenged 
the boys’ team. The challenge was accept- 
ed, and all necessary arrangements were 
being made for the game, when tie prin- 
cipal stepped in and forbade it. I am in 
favor of athletics for girls, but not that 
particular kind. What do you think about 
it, Tablers? Jubilee, you ought to try fish- 
ing again before you decide that it is no fun, 
I think it is one of the most fascinating of 
pastimes. We have at least one fishing 
party every summer, and always have a 


into a bunch of splendid red’ 


I have for pets a pony” 


> 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


rood time. At present I have the honor to 
be the catcher of the biggest fish in our 
crowd. Hoosier School Boy, I do not think 
your pole vault record is anything unusual. 
My brother has done better than that, I 
think. But then, he is particularly good at 
such things. How many of the Tablers can 
swim? Isn’t it great fun?—[Jessamine. 


I enjoy all outdoor sports and greatly ad- 
mire a boy that is a good football player. 
I ran an engine once for nearly two hours. 
Say, boys, how is that for a girl? I can do 
all kinds of housework and pride myself 
on being a good cook. I like to read better 
than anything else, and have gained a store 
of knowledge from such men as Shakes- 
peare, Scott, Dickens, Milton, Pope, Rus- 
kin and many modern writers. I think Rus- 
kin’s description of a sunrise on the Alps is 
sublime. I nearly always learn some fa- 
vorite passage or quotation from what I 
read. This is one of my favorites: “Do no- 
ble things, not dream them, all day long, 
and so make life, death and the vast for- 
ever one grand, sweet song.’’—[Inco G. Nito. 





Frosting—Churnetta, here is a recipe for 
hard frosting: Beat the whites of 3 eggs and 
1 cup of granulated sugar together until 
quite stiff; spread on the hot cake, let it 
stand in the oven a few minutes and set 
away to cool.—[Lady Woodsum. 





The Indians—Oh, Minnie Soto, tell us all 
that is interesting about the Indians! I 
wrote,.a letter a long time ago and the mon- 
ster ate it. Ramona, I do not think there’s 
any charity in feeding tramps. You had 
to work for your “grub,”’ so let them do 
the same. I am awfully afraid of them. A 
tramp came to my aunt’s house and wanted 
a piece. She gave it to him and it was not 
what he wanted so he pitched it under the 
porch. Miss Birdelle, you are right about 
the birds on hats.—[Cataline. 





Here I come again to your jolly table, this 
time to thank all of those that have been 
so kind as to write to me, and if you will 
wait patiently I will try to answer you all 
in time, except A. W. H. I think you are 











“fresh.” going to 


If you continue 
school you had better take up letter form 


too 


pertaining to strangers. Where is A Star? 
As my photo was so bad that the monster 
couldn’t swallow it, I this time send my 
brother’s. He is 17 and plays the violin. I 
can thankfully say that I am no longer a 
shut-in, but enjoy the letters all the same. 
[A. Teen. 





Stampeded—Jubilee, I could tell you of 
lots of fun I have had fishing, and I am not 
a boy, either. Of course baiting the hook is 
not very pleasant, but then you are fully 
repaid when you pull out a nice, big fish. 
One day last spring two of my friends and 
myself started to go to the “fernery’” to 
get some ferns. The “fernery’’ is a place 
in the woods where a great many different 
kinds of ferns grow, and is about three 
miles from our homes. We left about I p 
m, armed with baskets and shovels, and had 
got some distance when we came to a long 
strip of mud and water.’ There being no es- 
cape, we had to go peacefully through it. 
After climbing several fences and picking 
each other out of mud holes, we reached 
our destination. It did not take us long to 
gather enough ferns, and putting our bas- 
kets down we began to carve our names on 
a tree, when Daisy startled us by crying, 
“Oh, look!” What should we see but (in 
our eyes) some very fierce-looking cattle 
coming toward us. Naturally our first 
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thought was to run, and we did run until 
we reached the nearest fence. Then for the 
first time we began to think about our. bas- 
kets. After considering for some minutes 
we armed ourselves with sticks, stones, etc, 
and crept back. I need not tell how many 
times we heard or saw (?) those cattle, for 
no doubt some of my readers have had sim- 
lar experiences. At last our baskets ap- 
peared in view, and grasping them -we 
started for home. Hungry, tired and dirty 
we arrived home about 6 o’clock. We af- 
terward learned that those cattle were only 
yearlings. Do any of the Tablers play the 
violin? I do, but I have never taken any 
lessons—[Canadian Girl. 





Teacher—I send a picture of one of my 


friends. He is a school 
teacher. I went two 
terms to him. I live 


in Missouri. My grand- 
mother lives with us. I 
am keeping the Tablers’ 
pictures, those who are 
the best looking. My 
grandmother has a dog 
named McKinley, so 
you can guess what po- 
litical party is the fa- 
--rite in ourh se. Why 
don’t more of the Ta- 
biers send their pictures?—[Miss G. E. B. 











May Baskets—I enjoy reading the letters 
very much, for some of them are very 
funny. I agree with Pansy about writing to 
boys, for I do think it is very unladylike 
wher there are enough girls to write to. I 
should like to have a peep at Mr Editor 
when he reads the young folks’ letters be- 
fore they are printed; I think he must smile 
a little. I wonder if any of the girls hang 
May baskets. My sister and I hung one the 
first day of May. The second day of May 
I hung two. I did«not get caught. I do 
not like to get caught; most girls dd, 
though. A good way to do when you expect 
a May basket is to have a long string tied 
to one finger, then go up stairs, tie the end 
of the string to someone else’s finger, and 
then wait. That is the way my sister and 
I did, and we caught the whole crowd. You 
want to have the string that is tied to the 
one that is upstairs go across the road, 
then you will be sure to have them. Can 
anyone send their picture that does not 
belong to a circle, Mr Editor?—[Curly 
Locks. 

&* Photographs are welcomed from all 
Tablers, whether circle members or not. 





Remarks—Let’s all join and have Tan- 


glefoot send a picture of his traveling outfit 
and of himself also.—[Ethel. 


In reply to T. E. B., there is no charge 
for contributing to the Young Folks’ Ta- 
ble. Membership in a letter circle of 10 
persons, for private correspondence, costs 
10c. All letter circle applicants must state 
their age. 

I never slid down hill in a pan, but I 
have gone rowing on a barn door, which 
I placed on a pond. I took a long pole to 
push with. But lo, all at once my pole re- 
fused to come out of the mud at the bot- 
tom of the pond and I was standing in the 
pond, but not on my feet. This was my 
first and last attempt at rowing.—T[Irish 
Jabber Box. 

I wonder how many boys and girls when 
they read the letter signed Katie stopped to 
think what it meant to lie abed day after 
day! I want to suggest that Katie send 
her address to the Table and I feel surg 
there are some boys and girls among us 
that will try and brighten her life by writ- 
ing her cheery letters, sending a book or 
story paper or a few flowers. Think how 
they might brighten her life.—[G. E. S. * 





Belgian Hares—Virginia Creeper and my- 


self hdve’ gone into the rabbit business, 
raising Belgian hares, and. like it very 
much. The little rabbits are so cunning. 
When we go to feed them they will put 
their front feet upon our shoulders to be 
petted. When they are little and haven’t 
their eyes open in time, we have to bathe 
them open or they will go blind. Last falt 
we started with three, one buck and two 
does, and now we have 27. I get plenty of 
boat-riding, for I live on the Potomac river: 
What walks on four legs in the morning, 
two legs at noon and three legs at night? 
[Rubvy. 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Half Man and Whole Man. 





One man and woman make one man. Is either 
half denied 

The fullest freedom of its rights? The whole 
man then is tied. 

The race is fettered foot and wrist, a ham- 
pered chain-gang, when 

’'Tis bound by fractional half-laws enacted by 
half-men. 

One man and woman make one man with self- 
same rights to be— 

Take off the half-man shackles then, and set 
the whole man free. 


To drain the moral Dismal Swamp and cleanse 
the social fen ‘ 

We need the power of whole laws enacted by 
whole men. 

The half-man since the years began has stag- 
gered toward the light 

And climbed to many a tableland and many a 
star-kissed hight; 

But down the vistaed distance far are sum- 
mits more sublime 

And mantled peaks, beloved of heaven, which 
the whole-man shall climb. 

[Samuel Walter Foss. 








Circle Secretaries, will you please report 
to our American Agriculturist letter club 
secretary, Miss Mary I. Noble, Monson, 
Mass? If your circle is desirous of becom- 
ing a member of the national federation, 
this report is necessary, and of course all 
circles will want to join the great circle 
and thus rivet the bond into one solid bond. 
The object of the club will be to further 
the interests of your circle in any and all 
ways we can. This being true, you cannot 
afford to remain out. Club buttons will be 
issued only to circles which belong to the 
national letter club. Remember _ that 
‘mighty oaks from little acorns grow,” so 
let us make our club a success and at the 
same help along our individual circles. 
Make your report full, concise and plain. 
State number, name, secretary and presi- 
dent’s name. Here let me remind all cir- 
cles that it is best to elect a president who 
ean divide the work of the secretary and 
direct affairs generally. Our national by- 


laws make this provision.—[J. C. Baker, 
President American Agriculturist Letter 
Club. 





Neglected -Housework—For some time 


past I have been reading articles of the 
Tablers on co-operative work on the farm. 
German neighbors of ours, consisting of 
husband, wife and two children, exemplify 
this co-operative system. The woman takes 
a team, goes to the field with her husband, 
working until 11 o’clock, and then goes to 
the house, slings up some hash, a little side 
ham, fried spuds, corn bread and warmed 
coffee from breakfast. The children are 
left at the house or to follow the team in 
the field, as they choose. Their neglect is 
plain to be seen. My opinion is that if any 
woman keeps up her work in the house and 
chicken house, with the occasional help of 
a hired girl, it is all any reasonable man 
ean ask.—[Old Rough and Tumble. 





As a Little Child—A pretty sight, and 
one never to be forgotten, was a May party 
of thousands of children of high and low 
degree in gala dress enjoying the freedom 
of Central park. Speaking of children, we 
often hear people say, “It is only a child.” 
There is no tribunal whose verdict I stand 
more in awe of, no presence in which I feel 
more painfully conscious of faults and frail- 
ties, than a child’s. Did you ever speak to 
a child who is lost or in trouble and have 
the little stranger look searchingly into 
your face? To me it is a crucial moment. 
When such an one at such a time reposes 
confidence in me, I feel an elation experi- 
enced on no other occasion. In the grounds 
of the Grand Union hotel, Saratoga, last 
summer, I was much interested in a group 
of children at play. I often recall the 
flushed, happy face of one of that group, 
with her tiny, parti-colored parasol, who, 
clasping her baby hands, ecstatically ex- 
claimed several times, “Oh, I’m so happy!” 
“Happiness lies in nature,” says a 
royal authoress, and again, ‘“Happi- 
ness is not bound to a crown or 
throne. Its flower does not blossom in 
hights, but more often in a deep valley far 
from the world.” My greatest benefactor is 
he who teaches me to get the most elevat- 
ing, uplifting happiness out of the common- 
vlace environments of each day, and that 


benefactor is often a child. Arago tells of 
a little girl in the south of France, who, 
while tending her cattle in the field, was 
filled with alarm at the total eclipse of the 
sun, in 1842. When light returned and the 
sun reappeared, she dried her tears with 
the exclamation, ‘‘Oh, beautiful sun!”’ Here 
is a lesson to be learned. We would be 
nearer to happiness, nearer to heaven, if 
we could become as little children, and take 
our pleasures and our sorrows, our shad- 
ows and our sunshine, as a little child.— 
[Evangeline. 





Slack—Madge, I would surely like to 
shake hands with you, on the question of 
young girls getting slack after they are 
married. 
me feel ashamed of my sex, it is that. I 
don’t mean to say that a young married 
woman should always be attired in her 
very best, for if your husband really loves 
you he will still adore you as much in a 
neat wrapper as he will in a sich silk, cov- 
ered with ruffles. But how many young 
girls we can think of who, before married, 
would spend hours over their toilet to pre- 
pare themselves to receive their ‘“‘intended.”’ 
But now, alas! they are married and can’t 
waste that amount of time.—[Louise. 





Over the ’Phone—Nearly every farmer 


here in the San Joaquin valley, California, 
owns a telephone. When you call into a 
farmer’s house, you can call up any farmer 
within a radius of 40 miles and inquire as 
to any stray or stolen animal. The matter 
of barbed wire telephone was suggested 
by buying two first-class telephones and at- 
taching them to the top wire of the fence. 
The experiment proved a success. Thus was 
inaugurated what is termed the barbed wire 
telephone system. Farmers’ wives enjoy 
pleasant chats over the ’phones, although 
some live 20 miles apart. Obstreperous 
young men often find the telephone a con- 
venience to call up the justice of the peace 
and plead guilty for an offense against the 
peace and dignity of the state. Vocal and 
instrumental music can’ be heard from any 
place through the ’phones. We don’t send 
for the doetor, but “ring him up” and he 
does the going. Consequently thetelephone is 
enjoyed by all who can buy an instrument. 
(Californian. ; 





Speculating World—G. Violet, how can 
you say that farm life is monotonous? 
Never would I change my beautiful coun- 
try home for the finest house in any large 
city. And I have been to large cities (hap- 
pened to have money enough to buy a car 
ticket). It seems to me that in such hurry 
and hustle no one has time to pray or 
lift their thought above this cold, specu- 
lating world. .Things are never “‘the same 
day after day.’”’” We find new pleasures and 
new duties every day. Make your work light 
by thinking you are doing it for the ones 
you love. .The fragrance of the crabapple 
blossom. is more delightful than that of 
any hothouse rose. This morning my little 
girl and I took a long walk and returned 
with large bouquets of violets. Never is the 
country lonesome, if ‘‘mother’’ is progressive 
and her work appreciated. The “independ- 
ent farmer’ is the one for a girl to marry, 
that is, if she loves him.—[Mrs Talker. 


Self-Appointed Judge—Must we refrain 
from corresponding with someone whom we 
do not know? That would be like the 
Englishman who refused to rescue a drown- 
ing man merely because he “did not know 
him.” He thought it “very improper.”’ Must 
we always fear to avail ourselves of our 
God-given rights and to follow the dic- 
tates of our own reason and conscience? 
Must we do nothing without first consult- 
ing and obtaining the consent of some self- 
appointed judge of other people’s morals? 
Should we stifle our noblest human in- 
stincts, our highest and best sentiments, 
all simply because some finical modern Pu- 
ritan thinks it ‘“‘very improper’’ to be per- 
fectly natural and to have a normal in- 
terest in someone to whom we may not 
have had a formal introduction? Should 
we cringingly conform to the ascetical opin- 
ions of someone who seems to deem them- 


selves competent to lay down moral rules. 


for their neighbors to follow? Girls should 
not bestow well-deserved praise upon the 
boys because it might strengthen the cords 
of human sympathy, thereby ennobling both 
the giver and the receiver, ‘‘and besides it 
isn’t nice for girls.”” A young woman who 
has arrived at the age of discretion will 





If there is one thing which makes- 
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form her own opinions and rules of con- 
duct, entirely regardless of the puritanical 
notions of the would-be maker of ethics.— 
[Philalethist. 


“Look Well to Clothes’’—On the morning 
of the battle of Waterloo, while Napoleon 
outlined to his generals the plans for. the 
day, he saw, near by, a sentinel from whose 
coat a button was missing. Stopping short 
in his directions, he ordered the soldier 
brought to him and asked him to explain 
such carelessness. “It was lost on the 
march,” said the sentinel, “and I had no 
time to replace it.” “Indeed,” said Bona- 
parte, “and I suppose, if you had been 
shot on your watch last night, I might 
have given the same excuse for not put- 
ting another in your place, and my army 
might have been murdered while it slept. 
Take the rest of your days to sew on 
another.” _.Dr R, Reeves, doesn’t this go 
to show that we can’t be too careful about 
our dress? Bright eyes and honest faces 
are well enough, but who would look a 
second time at a ruby set in lead? Clothes 
are one of the accepted standards by which 
we are judged the world over. The day has 
come when a young man just starting out 
in a business or a professfonal career must 
look well to his clothes, for they alone go 
to show whether the young man is neat or 
untidy, careful or careless, methodical or 
shiftless and what sort of taste he has.— 
[Silas Q. Croker. 








The Votes on the amended constitution 
of the American Agriculturist letter club 
or federation of letter circles are beginning 
to come in. Every circle member should 
vote one way or the other, before July 
1. If anybody finds objections to the plan 
as outlined they must speak at once. As 
soon as the constitution is adopted tasteful 
buttons, such as will grace any coat or 
gown, will be furnished to members of cir- 
cles belonging to the national club, at a low 
price. 





Letter Circle Report—Circle 87 has “over- 
come all difficulties.” No 132. has two 
rounds of letters, one from each end, and 
62 is all right, except that No 9 canot be 
reached. Eureka (96) is discussing the Pan 
American exposition to be held in Buffalo 
in 1901. Nos 156, 142, 65 (the Jolly Dozen), 
39 and 131 have also sent good reports. No 
33 finished its sixth circuit in eight weeks 
and three days, and the letters were more 
interesting than usual. 





Thousands are perishing of famine in In- 
dia every 24 hours, and the situation grows 
worse. Two to five cents a day will save 
a life. The New York committee of one- 
hundred on India famine relief asks that 
sums small and great be sent to Brown 
Brothers & Co, 59 Wall street, New York 
city; all contributions will be acknowledged. 
The money is cabled to India, that there 
may be no delay. The committee is headed 
by William E. Dodge and includes many 
men prominent in pbhi!lnutnropie work. 





Asked and Answered—How to knit an 
old-fashioned star mat or tidy is asked. 
Mrs F. W. D. we think the article you want 
to know how to make isn’t of sufficient gen- 
eral interest to give space to. Mrs E. S&S. 
E., did you use new rubbers? Canned fruit 
often tastes of rubber when old ones are 
used. 











Addresses of contributors cannot be fur- 
nished, through these columnsor by personal 
letter, unless such contributors sign their 
addresses to their communications. 





Mrs A writes that she is much exercised 
for the fate of a young physician in her 
neighborhood, who she says is falling a vic- 
tim to the wiles of a young woman whose 
temper is bad, whose religious principles are 
doubtful, whose is a spendthrift and more 
fond of attention than of better things. Mrs 
A asks if it is her duty to open the doctor’s 
eyes to his danger. It is the Editor’s opin- 
ion that meddling in other folks’ love affairs 
is useless and dangerous. It often tends to 
hasten a marriage rather than prevent it. 
Moreover, who is the judge as to what is 
the right match for a young man or a 
young woman? 





A man needs to live once in order to know 
how to live. 
material, 
hurst. 


Mistakes make good building 
but they take time.—[Dr Park- 








The .Good Cook. 


Our Canning Contest. 





There were about 800 articles in this con- 
test, announced April 21. A striking pecu- 


liarity was the great difference in the ad- 
vice - regarding details, a good many ‘‘rules’’ 
being directly oppesite. This simply goes 
to show that these particular details alone 


had little to do with the general results. 
Our prize articles don’t necessarily mean 


the best or most successful methods, but 
they do mean good methods, simply and 
plainly explained. For best article on 
peas, F. W., New York, $2; tomatoes, Mrs 
Helena C. Lovejoy, Union Furnace, O, $2; 
string beans, Mrs J. E. Countryman, Can- 
ajoharie, N Y, $2; lima beans, Mrs J. D. 
N. Osborne, Los Angeles, Cal, $2; corn, 
Ruth, New York, $2; asparagus, Mrs Effie 


Webster, Janesville, Ia, $2. To this is add- 
ed $1 te each of the following: Aunt Chloe, 
New York, for horse-radish; Eleanor M. 
Lucas, Pleasanton, Cal, beets; Allie L. Nay, 
West Peterboro, N H, dandelion greens; 
Mrs Mira Minkler, Nevada, Ia, succotash; 
Practical Housewife, New York, lettuce. 
The articles and others of the same kind 
wil) appear during the summer, 


Ee 


Potatoes for Supper. 
BREADWINNER, 





Cracknels: Stir 2 eggs into mashed po- 
tato, add 2 cups rolled cracker, 1 small 
minced onion, salt, a light sprinkling of 
Sage and pepper, beat all well together, 
shape into round or square thin cakes and 
place in a pan with dripping or pork fry- 
ings or butter and lard mixed, bake in hot 
oven 20 minutes. These are simply delicious. 

Chowderettes: Mash 12 to 15 potatoes in 
a granite pan, stir in 1 egg and season with 
salt and pepper, add 1 cup rolled cracker, 2 
cups flaked fish (new or left over, and 
either fresh or salt), 1 cup cream or sweet 
milk, an onion chopped, or just enough to 
flavor it. Form into cakes and dredge each 
side with the cracker that has been rolled 


fine. Let them finish cooking in a frying 
pan in pork fat or butter. 

Smothered Potatoes: Pare, wash, cut in 
two lengthwise and wipe dry, place in 


smothering pan in beef or pork dripping 


and a little water; dust with pepper and 
salt, let them remain in hot oven about 
one hour. New potatoes are very nice. pre- 


pared this way. 





Baked Smear Case (Dutch Cheese)— 
Place the sour milk in a deep milk 
pan or small dish pan; be sure it is 
loppered or thick. Watch the oven so 
that curds do not brown on top. When 
the curds have left the edges about an 
inch all around the pan, and little gashes 
are seen all through the body of the curd, 


it is done. You will find it a compact mass 
floating in hot whey. Pour it all into the 
colander. The clear whey leaves a mass of 


solid soft curd, just right to salt and press 
when cool. Add half a cup of sweet thick 
cream, a teaspoon of sugar, and press all 
into a mold. Very rich tasting.—[Kendall 
Perry. 


Canned Elderberries—Take nice ripe el- 


derberries, wash, fill the cans, and as you 
fill shake down the berries; fill the cans 
heaping full, then put in coid .water so 
that it runs over the top of the can. Put 
ou a new rubber, screw down the top, turn 
bottom side up for a minute, and if no wa- 
ter comes out, put the cans in cold water, 
with something underneath, let come to a 
boil, boil 20 minutes, remove, screw down 
the tops, let stand three days bottom side 
up, then turn them back carefully. They 
will keep for years in this way.—[Mrs Mat- 
tie A, Loupe. 


Raspberry Shrub—Pick over and wash 
carefully 3 dts raspberries,—the red variety 
is best,—and put into a stone jar; cover 


them with pure cidér vinegar and let stand 
24 hours; then put into a bag and squeeze 
out all the juice. Prepare 3 qts more of the 
berries, put in the juice and let stand an- 
other 24 hours. Do not add any more vine- 
gar. Then squeeze out the juice through a 


bag; measure and allow 1 Ib white sugar to 
each pint 
kettle 
ming well. 


of juice. Put into a preserving 
and boil rapidly 10 minutes, skim- 
Seal in pint jars or bottles. If 
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bottles are vsed, fit corks into them, and fill 
over with sealing wax; over this tie two 
thicknesses of cloth and saturate with wax. 
One cup of this added to 1 qt cold water 
makes a delicious drink.—[Dola Fay. 


Green Tomato Pickle—One peck green 
tomatoes thickly sliced, 6 onions sliced thin, 
put into a colander, sprinkling 1 cup salt 
between. Let them stand over night and 
drain thoroughly. In the morning put into 
a kettle with 2 lbs sugar, 2 tablespoons each 
mustard, ginger, cloves ‘and cinnamon, ‘1 
teaspoon cayenne pepper. Add vinegar to 
covei, boil 15 minutes; if not soft, a little 
longer.—[Hepsy True. 





Mince Meat—Miss Dill requests a‘ mince 
meat recipe, and I inclose a good one. Five 
pounds beef, 4 qts tart apples, 4 lbs seedless 
raisins (half chopped), 4 lbscurrants washed 
and dried, slice thinly 1 lb dried citron, 2 oz 
cinnamon, 1°0z cloves, 2nutmegs,1 tablespoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon pepper, 2 lemons, 1 orange 
chopped fine, 1 qt boiled cider, 1 qt molas- 
ses, 4% Ib butter. If too dry, add new cider 
or water.—[Isodene. 





Graham Rolls—Take 2 cups sour milk 
into which has been stirred 1 level tea- 
spoon soda, into which put 3 cups graham 
flour after it is sifted. Stir well together 
and bake in buttered roll pan. The above 
recipe will make batter enough for one 
dozen rolls. A spoonful of cream or butter 
improves them.—[Mrs L, F. Brown. 





Croquettes—If one has a small quantity 
of grits, oatmeal, hominy or corn left from 
breakfast, they can by stirring in a beaten 
egg, a few spoons of milk and making stiff 
with cracker crumbs or flour, serve deli- 
cious croquettes by frying brown in hot fat. 
Add sweetening and flavoring, bake and 
serve as dessert if preferred.—[Emma 
Clearwaters. 











Life insurance is 
good for your family. 
Health insurance is 
good for both YOU 
and your family. 


You collect health insurance by 
living. You have to die before life 
insurance can be collected. 

If you knew your health was 
threatened you’d insure it if you 
could. You can insure your health. 

The stomach is the vital center 
of the body. The whole body is 
nourished from the stomach. The 
blood is made in the stomach. A 
disordered stomach means disor- 
dered blood, disordered body, disor- 
dered brain. You never heard of 
a sick person with a sound stomach. 

Make your stomach sound and 
you insure your héalth. 

How? As thousands of others 
have done by the use of Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
It’s the one sure medicine for the 
stomach. It heals. It strengthens. 


‘‘Words fail to express what I suffered 
for three years, with cold chills, palpitation 
of heart, shortness of breath, and low spir- 
its,’’ writes Mrs. A. C. Jones, of Walter- 
boro, Colleton Co., S.C. ‘“‘I could not 
sleep and really thought I would soon die. 
Had a peculiar roaring through my head 
all the time. Was so emaciated and weak 
I could not feed myself. My aunt induced 
me to try Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, which I did, only to please her, and 
six bottles cured me. To-day am sound 
and well. During the three years I was 
sick J had five different physicians.”’ 


Consult Dr. Pierce by letter, free. 
All correspondence private. Ad- 
dress Dr. R.V. Pierce, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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we. . quick, easy. “We teach 
formulas, free. Write today. Pamphlet, sam 
D. GRAY & O0., Plating Works, 


you the art, 
FREE. 
CINNATL, oO. 


READY MIXED PAINT BARGAIN. 


For 85 cents per gallon you can now buy the 
highest grade ready mixed house paint mace, 
and at 45 cents per gallon the highest grade ready 
mixed barn, roof and fence paint. Cut this notice 
out and send to us and we will send you by mail, 
postpaid, our free color card, showing over forty 
different colors of house paint, and all the differ- 
ent colors of barn, roof, fence, floor and buggy 
paint; also lowest Chicago wholesale prices on 
all kinds of oils, leads, varnishes, brushes, etc., 
special information on what to order, how much 
paint you will require and our liberal terms of 
shipment offer. Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CoO. 
(Paint Department), Chicago, ill. 


COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 teers eerie: 


**« CANCER +" 


Its cctentifie tre weatment and cure. Pook & ~piuable t ix 
formation free. Dr. (. Weber, 121 W. 9 

















FIELD NOTES ON... 


PPLE CULTUR 


Bailey, Jr. Contents: Location and 
We Be the Trees—When to Bet ae tatenting 
Varieties of Fruit—Cheap Fruit Trees—How to Plow an 
Orchard—Orechard Tillage—Manures for the Orchard—Sod 
in the Orchard—General Notes on tne Forms of 
Trees—High or Low Heads for Spe Trees—Training and 
Repairing Orchard Trees—The ees Bark—W hitewash- 
ing—General Notes on Grafting—Top-grafting Old Anple 
Trees—Longevity of Apple Trees—Picking Fruit—Packing 
Apples—Profits in Apple Culture—Vandalism—Winter 
prepanatsons—sasuanous nsects. ee cloth, 12mo. 
Page. a eoetPs, Ri 
ue = of this and’ ma ny other publications. 
onaNGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


ORNAMENTAL 


ARDENIN 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


Covering All Phases of Outdoor Art for 
Both the Amateur and Professional. 


Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. 
Beautifying Country Homes Sea = 


useful work on the subject ever issued in this 

superb quarto volume. It is illustrated with 
numerous fine wood maravin : % + ye W = full-p 
and 7 double-page colored places already 
improved, It contains meneral ¢ La as tor as. roads 
and drives, wal ges, ani ardens, or- 
namental grounds, hints ay "burial i 3 Fie beauti- 
fully colored plans of improved places are accompani 
by descriptions s, Siving the names and position of the va- 
rious trees an s employed in_ planting, thus pro- 
viding a sank (cama. map. Cloth, an Reduced 
from $15.00 to ° ° ° . - 10.00 


Landscape Gardening Be Fadi ti Btarty 





mont. A treatise on the general principles governing out- 
door art; with sundry suggestions for their application 
in the ‘commoner problems of gardening. Every para- 
graph is short, terse and to e point, givin, dest 
clearness to the discussions at all points. In spite of the 
natural difficulty of presenting abstract to the i the 
whole matter is the ing. 


made entirely plain even to 
perienced reader. “ilustrated, cloth, 12mo 


Ormamental Gardening for Americans By Bling 4. 


scape architect. A treatise on beautifying homes, rural 
districts and cemeteries. A plain and practical work with 
numerous illustrations and instructions so plain that they 
may be readily followed. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo . 1.50 

By Joseph 


Residential Sites and Environments #3... 7934p 


son, F. R. H. 8. A handsome volume with 54 practical 
plans and diagrams, with lucid descriptive text and all 
necessary information for the development of the sur- 
roundings of a residence, showing principles and adapta- 
tions 0 planting suitable to all requirements from villa 
to mansion. _ Private gardeners and commercial men en- 
gaged in landscapi will find this the most modern, wb 
to-date and practi cal work obtainable. To amateurs th 
volume will prove invaluable, enabling them to determine 
well in advance the form of ‘development they prefer. and 
a reliable guide in their selection of material. Royal 
quarto. Cloth. 

: ‘Above are briefly described a few only of the many ‘bo books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publis 

Rural Books in the World, supply. 


REE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE J UDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 





SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 

will confer a favor upon the advertiser and tha 

publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. F 




























BUSY FINGERS 


DIAMOND DOILY 


Skelet_n Leaf Ruffle Lace. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK. 





Make a chain as long as you wish your 
lace to be, and into this foundation put 
thirteen t c, ch three, alternately all across. 
Then turn and put eleven t c in the eleven 
middle stitches of the thirteen ch, ch five, 
repeat clear across, turn. Skip one tc, tec 
in each of the next nine tc, ch four, t c in 
middle of five ch, ch four, repeat this clear 





across, then turn. Skip one t c, t c in each 
of next seven t c, ch four, t c in t c, ch four, 
repeat this clear across, turn. Skip one t c, 
t c in each of next five, ch seven, t c, ch 
three, t c all in t c, ch seven, 
thus clear across, then turn. Skip one t ec, 
t c in each oz next three, ch seven, t c, ch 
five, t c, ch seven, repeat clear across, turn. 
D c in middle dc of the three, ch seven, 
t c, ch seven, t c, ch seven, repeat until 
clear across with this, turn. The last two 
Tows are merely loops of five ch caught 
down with dc. For the first row of these 
loops, catch in every second stitch, and for 
the second, catch in the top of the loops of 
the former row. This lace is quickly made, 
pretty, and takes but little thread. 


Diamorid Doily in Crochet. 


HALE COOK. 








Chain eight, join with s c, ch two, five 
t c, ch one, six t c, ch one, six t c, ch one, 
six t c, catch with s c to top of ch two at 
the starting point, ch fifteen, catch back to 
8th st from hook, ch two, five t c in circle, 
catch with s c in side loop of Ist circle, six 
t c in chain, ch six, turn s c in top loop of 
Ist circle, turn, one dc, twelve t c, one dec 
in ch of six, s c to last t c of 2d circle, six 
tc, ch one, six t c in 2d circle, fasten with 
S c to the 2d chain. 

Ch fifteen, catch with s c to 8th st from 
hook, ch two, five t c, sc in Ist loop of 2d cir- 
cle, six t c in same ch, turn, clfsix, sc in top 
loop of 2d circle, turn, one dc, six t c in ch 
of six, turn, ch six, s c in center of ist half 
circle, turn, fill ch with one d c, twelve t c, 
one dc, s c to top of last st made in 3d cir- 


continue . 


cle, fill balance of circle as before, chain fif- 
teen and proceed as before, each time car- 
rying the half circles to the top or center 
of the top, till there are sixteen circles and 
fifteen rows of half circles, with just one at 
the top; this will leave your thread at the 
lower part of the 16th circle. 

Now fill the first ch of six with one d c¢, 
twelve t c, one dc and s c to end, fill half 
the 2d one, turn ch six, catch to center of 
lst one and continue back and forth as you 
did on the other side, till both are alike. 
This side will be quicker done, as you have 
no circles to make. 

Imitation Tatting Edging. 


S. A. M, 





For a foundation, make a chain as long as 
the lace is desired to be, then put into this 
a couple of rows of dc. Next make three 
dc into the first three dc of foundation, 
then chain eleven, catch at the tenth st 
from needle with a dc, thus giving you a 
loop of ten ch. Into this loop put eight d c, 
ch three, eight dc, then turn and go around 





this with a dc in each of the eight d c, five 
dc in the three ch, one d c in each of.last 
eight dc, then two dc down the tiny stem. 
This brings you down to the foundation 
again, having finished one leaf or scallop. 
Each succeeding scallop is made like this, 
save that you put six dc in foundation 
between each two leaves, in place of the 
three dc at the first of pattern. Also the 
leaves are caught together as made by 
drawing the thread through the d c in cor- 
responding portion of a former leaf between 
the fourth and fifth dc of the side of leaf. 














SAVES YOUR BACK. 

Carpet laying—hardest and most 

disagreeable work of house-cleaning 
time—is made the easiest by the 


Positive Carpet Stretcher 


Works perfectl bh wee B carpet to 
bel 

its place, feeding the tosis and driving 
> them home tostay. Works on wheels; 
gets into all corners, Price only $1.75. 
Circulars and special terms free. 

Deposit Pearl Button Co., 
Dept A. Deposit, N. ¥. 
9 Big Money 


for agents. 
Write today 

































Mre. Susan H. Edmands. 

Mrs. Susan H. Edmands, of 37 Broad 
St., Newburyport, Mass., suffered se- 
verely from rheumatism but was cured 
and now wants others to know of the 
remedy which brought her the long 
sought for relief. When recently in- 
terviewed Mrs. Edmands said: 

“A year ago last February I was 
taken with rheumatism. My hands 
swelled and I suffered from sorencss in 
the joints of my arms and limbs. At my 
age this was quite a serious matter and 
I employed two doctors but they did not 
cure me. 

*‘One day my son found a little book 
at the door which contained a statement 
by a minister who formerly preached 
here and was known to be a man of 
greattruth and honesty. Over his sig- 
nature he stated that he had been cured 
| rheumatism by Dr. Williams’. Pink 

ills for Pale People. I told my doctor 
ifhe was willing I would try the pills 
myself. The doctor did not object, so 
Ll tried the pills. 

*. “TZ soon began to see animprovement. 
The swelling went down and there was 
less soreness. I continued taking the 
pills, in all seven boxes, and was entirely 
cured. If I am ever troubled with the 
rheumatism aguin I shall surely take 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple and advise others to do so who are 
afflicted with thts disease.” 

(Signed) Susan H. EDMANDS. 


At druggists or direct from 
Dr. Williams Medicine Co., Schenectady, N. ¥. 
&0 cents per box, 6 boxes $2.5. 








IBRARY OF CONGRESS, to wit: Be it remembered 
That on the fifth day of April, 1900, Edward Eggleston 
of Madison, Ind., hath deposited in this office the title of 
a Book, the title or description of which is in the follow- 
ing words, co wit: THE END OF THE WORLD, A 
LOVE STORY, BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. The right 
whereof he claims as author in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting Copyrights. 
HERBERT PUTNAM, 
Librarian of Congress. 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, 
Washington, D. C. 
By THORWALD SOLBERG, 
Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from April 12, 1900. 


‘Instruments, Drams, Uniform 
& Supp .ies. Write for catalog, 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 


LYON & HEALY, 
92 Adams 8t.. OHIOAGO, 


33 Monthly Salary 


aemoad Re yable weekly with expenses. 
ee en or Women to represent us 


8 in their own state. Your 


duties to take charge f solicitors and attend to 
collections. WO INVESTMENT REQUIRED. 
This is a strictly bona-fide salaried proposition. 
5T ImVOLV! NO CANVASSING whatever. 
Expenses will be remitted in advance and salary 
forwarded directly from headquarters. State 
experience. Give references. Enciose stamp. 
CO-OPERATIVE COo., a4 Star Bidg., CHICAGO. 


Canning = Preserving 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorrer. This work is the re- 
sult of careful practice in teaching beginners 
how to can:and preserve fruits and vegetables, 
aiso the best methods of making marmalades, 
fruit butter and jellies, drying fruits and 
making syrups, and catsups, pickling, flayored 
vinegars, drying herbs,etc. Paper. Postpaid, .40 
Catalogue Free of this and many ether publications 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette P1l.,New York. 














The Home Dressmaker. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five: cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions,:cut by one of 
pattern. houses in the 
offered for 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 


the most reliable 
country, are here 


arrangement with the manufacturers. 












infants’ Wardrobe. 
Price, 40 cents, 


al ES AN: 
Cc WAIST WITH 
YOKE, 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40 inch bust Or- 
andie, foulard, crepe 
de chine or chiffon may 


be developed in this 
mode, with trimmings 
of lace, applique, passe- 
menterie, ribbon or vel- 
vet. 








flannel® or _ brilliantine 
make dainty bathing 
costumes in this mode, 
with trimmings of 
contrasting color. 





7981—LADIES’ TUCK- 
ED WAIST WITH 
YOKE, 52, 34, 36, 38 and 
40 inch bust. This styl- 
ish waist is developed in 
biscuit colored satin taf- 
feta, with yoke of heavy 
cream lace run through 
with narrow brown vel- 
vet ribbon. The shapely 
girdle tied in a bow at 
the front is also of vel- 
vet. Foulard, India, 
crepe de chine or lans- 
lowne. are appropriate 
for this mode with trim- 
mings of lace,. velvet, 
panne, silk or applique. 


7967—MISSES’ WAIST, 
12, 14 and 16 years. The 


accompanying illustra- 
tion shows one of the 
season’s box  plaited 
waists in cream crepe de 
chine with trimmings of 
Renaissance insertion. It 
is moun over a per- 
fectly fitted lining which 


closes in the center 
front. Silk, grenadine, 
eolienne, cashmere or 


drap d’ete may be styl- 
ishly = in this 
mede with trimmings of 
ribbon, lace, ancy 
braids. or ruchings of 
mousseline and chiffon. 





only TEN 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





8010—CHILD’S 


8008 — GIRLS’ ETON FRENC IRES 2 

SUIT. 1998— GIRLS’ and @ yey way 
SHIRT WAIST. For dresses in this mode 
mountains and sea- may be deéveloped in 


shore, school or general 
wear, the Eton suit is 
the most popular style 
for young girls. 


crepe de chine, fo l» 
taffeta, albatross, Swiss 
or organdie and trimmed 
with ribbon or lace, 
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7981—LADIES’ FOUR 
TUCKED 


PIECE 7993—GIRLS’ BATH- 
SKIRT, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 ING SUIT, 4, 6, 8 and 
inch waist. Soft cling- years. Bright red 
ing fabrics, such as veil- serge is here prettily 
ing, albatross lans- trimmed with bands of 
downe and crepe de blue. cloth and narrow 
chine or sheer lawns braid. Attractive suits 
organdie, Swiss an may be made of flan- 
dimity make stylish nel, cheviot, alpaca or 
skirts in this mode, brilliantine and _trim- 
which is also appfopri- med with braid or 
ate for light weight bands of contrasting 
cloth gowns. color. 





7897—Ladies’ Tea Jacket. 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 inch bust. 


Full directions, quantity of material re- 


quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 





Big Drop in Bicycles. 

For $8.00 to $12.00 you can now buy the same 
class of bicycies that are being widely advertised 
by several houses in Chicago and other cities at 
$15.00 to $20.00. 

For $13.75 you can get a high grade, one-year 
guaranteed 1900 gents’ or ladies’ bicycle, the equal 
of bicycles sold everywhere at $25.00 to $40.00, and 
for $18.00 you can get a genuine Elgin King or 
Queen, the highest of high grade,-a 1900 model, 
that retails everywhere at $50.00. Shipped any- 
where in the United States on 10 days’ free trial. 
No moneyjuntil after received. For full particulars, 
complete bicycle catalogue and special price 
offerings, cut this notice out and mail to 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co., Chicago. 





[23] 735 
BIGYCGLES NO MONEY 1 ADVANCE. 


Shipped direct to anyone and guaranteed.as 

or money reiunded, Save antats large profigand gece 

$1485 =, heel at rock bottom wholesale 
ee 






real 
ever offered; in lots of 
one or more at $14.85 
$35 “Arlington”’ $16.50 
a4 ” $18.50 
$12.50,$11.608 $10.00 oetgpsenten ey tp 
Good wheels é 08 Str; Wheels 
the Arlington & Oakwood are strictly high <*$7,00 
and the best thafcan be made, Thoroughly tested and 
fully guaranteed. Over 100,000 riders can tes\ify to their 
superior quality, style, construction and workmanshi 
Tilustrated catalog free. CASH BUYERS’ UNIO ’ 
162 W. Van Buren St., B-42, Chicayo, Ills. 


am GREAT 
eric CLEARING SALE 
000 fd t > EF 
outatonce. Price each, complete $it 
ECOND-HAND wheels, good 


as new; over 50makes 
and models. Each. . $3 te $10 
1900 MODELS, strictly high- 
grade makes,allstyles 

fully guaranteed. $i1..$20 
We ship anywhere on approval 
and trial before you pay a cent. 
BICYCLE for carefully 
for us. 
wanted in each 


t his 
at once for our special propowition 
MEAD CYCLE GO., Dept.461 Chicaro 


ROD Books GUN 


Standard Books on Fishing, Shooting, 
Trapping, Etc., Etc. 


The Scientif.c An ler A general and instructive work 
j ‘ g on artistic angling, by the late 
David Foster. Compiled by his sons. With an introduc- 
tory chapter and copious footnotes by William C. Harris 
editor of the ‘‘American Angler.’’ Cloth, mo . . 1.06 


Home Fishing and Home Waters Tit. ‘itization of 


farm streams; management of fish in the artificial pond; 
transportation of eggs and fry, ete. Cloth, 12mo 56 


a wu H 5 By Robert Barnwell 
Roosevelt's Superior Fishingit{oerat’” or. the 
striped bass, trout, black bass and bluefish of the North- 
ern States. Embraces full-directions for dressing artificial 
flies with the feathers of American birds; an account of 
& sporting trip to Lake Superior, etc. I)ustrated. Cnt 


mo e . . ° ° ° . . 50 

By Halsey Thrasher; an ola and 
Hunter and Trapper Si.crencea sportsman. The dest 
modes of hunting and trapping are fully explained, and 


foxes, deer, bears, etc, fall into his traps readily by fol- 
lowing his directions. Cloth, 12mo . ; é .50 


Hints on Rifle Practice with Military Arms 


By ©. E. Prescott. Pocket edition 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America and Other 
H New, enlarged and revised edition. 

Countries Their breeding, training and man- 
agement in health and disease;_ comprising all - the 
essential parts of the two standard works on dogs 
by ‘‘Stonehenge.”’. It describes the best game and 
hunting grounds in America. Contains over one hundred 
beautiful engravings, embracing most noted dogs in both 
continents, making, together with oe ers by American 
writers, the most complete dog book ever published. 
Cloth,. 12mo . . ° ° ° ° - 150 
































. and home decoration. By Joseph 
Practical Taxidermy H. Batty. taxidermist for the 
government surveys and many colleges and museums in 
the United States. An entirely new and complete as well 
as authentic work on taxidermy—giving in detail full di- 
rections for collecting and mounting animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, fish, insects, and general objects of natural historv. 
125 illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. ° ° e P ° 100 

Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogae on application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York.’ 
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e ia 
¢ If you are outof employment sg 
bi or employed at unsatisfactory bh 

. wages, write us immediately. gy 
% We can give you something to 


¥ ao that will make you $50 a month without 


@ any trouble. Yon can ® 

work right around © 

your own home, or 
wish. A 


® travel if you 
; Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker %®@ 


. ' 

@ You will be surprised how 

@easily you can make the 

@above sum. Hundreds are e 


® making double that. Possi- 
“bly youeandoittoo. Send name and address 





¢ 


$ anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 
% ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
3 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


& 
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FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THY 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 


ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL 











T=. ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOS 










































































ADVERTISEMENTS 


A $3000. STOCK BOOK FREE 


arge Cattle, Sheep, H: and Poultry with an illustrated veterinary department. The engravings 
pom us boo ‘ We gill mai aaifyouon one so) 7 free, Dostage Topaid, if 4 write us and answer these four questions: ist bid you 


“International Sto Oy it le, Sheep or Hest 2n —Is. it for Loe in your town in 26-1 ls? 3rd—How many 


orses 
Read of: of stock do youown? 4th—Name "Sda: paper, “ynternational Stock Food’? is asafe rece ea mans panlo.om and ———, 


attens stoc da 1 t d saves grain. Alds digestion and assimilation. Thousands of ee f 
_— caleeh: hk oe rapidly and onl pt 3 Feeds for One Cent. -@6 Ma 
It cures and prevents many diseases. ays all on on arantee to refund your oo it_e wer fails. Bay at and inferior 
imitations are on the market. Our deni lore give this book x free with ** International tock Food in pails or barrels. 


[errasict riviera oon" | S4re** [INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO, tinct e's: [is scaucsscitte tier sone 


66 tock Food Farm ’’ three Stallions, Buttonwood 2:17 utwood 2:18¥, International Stock 
Fooa. for Per ord Be ay al Stoo 22%, by Lockhart 20834. They eat ** International Slook Food hoa day. It saves grain, 


























i4eeeeee BR mS 


N win ic Ag in 
SAMSON winos RAKE SEPARATOR 


and as its name indicates, is the strongest 

wind mill made. Tested a whole year 

under careful scrutiny. Note strong 

double gear in right hand cut. Perfect 

center line draft gives a —— lift to i = 

a peers Ry ng strain 

or —~ ast Be load is on four bear- 

ings instead of one, asin omit ot other oan t " Bearings can be 

replaced without removing an mill from tower. 

De not buy until you free c at of Samson and our 
Ideal Art Book. 

STOVER MP’ CO., 610 River St., Freeport, Ills. 









ml Lightest draught; 
most durable, perfect in operation and cheapest. > 


Farquhar Vibrator Separator }: 


capacity ; wastes no grain, cleans Pg 
pe FOXY for market. Spe- 4 
Som cially adapted for mer- P¢ 
chant threshing and P4 
large crops, Threshes p¢ 
rice, flax and millet. Dé 

mReceived medals and pd 
awards at three world’s fairs. 4 


FARQUHAR ; 
Celebrated Ajax Engine 


Received medal and hi 
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Because we sell Vehicles and Harness at 


iq B 
less than wholesale prices we are in &@ posi- 
ig Duggy tion to offer you the bigg est barguins pro- 


curable in our line. To make you perfestly 


2 safi 
argains. ° WE GUARANTEE | 
.-Everything We Sell... : By fambian Exposition “Far. 


and ship our goods anywhere subject to purchaser’s inspection. If entirely satis- bd a ee auhar’s threshing engines 
a and exactly as represented, you keep the goods and send us the money, > are the most perfect in 
If not, you return the goods at- our expense. Have Cai Ts; use. Have seats, foot 
Phastons, Tra aps, Buggies, Road Wagons Spring Wagons, etc., and all styles brakesand two inject- 
joubl 
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single an e har- ors. Are very strong 
amazeo Carriage Harness Box amazoo, Mich and durable and are p4 
x - er ca & Co., 60, Kal . ‘ made as light as ~” consistent with safety. y 


- 


V2 


illustrated catalo; 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York,Pa. 


os o-@62-e-4 66-46-6646 6.666 6644 
eens SP reovcrec uC CC ee Ce eee eG eee ee et 


We manufacture ay * les of vehicles and 65 styles of harness 
A mae them to ay rect from our factory at wholesale 
¥] prices. In fact. we are the le largest manufacturers of vehicles 
and harness in the world selling to the consumer exclusively. 
When you buy on this plan you pay only the profit ef the 
Pang ee No traveling ex- 
penses. josses, nO agen’’s com- 
mission and no dealer’s profits. 


HAVE NO A 
[te ony | to di wi 


th 
We have followed this p plan 
fora? years. Nomatter where you 
live, we can Fok zou and save 
¥ . 
you 3° py a aera” Pre, ene ih sara with iy fen- 


Bosey amination and guarantee safe 4" curtains all storm 
ee oma arnval. We manufacture lamps and pole or shafts, $75; just ly 
straps, $22, Good asselisfores0. ¢VeF¥ thing we sell. and we can airood vee 
aps, —_— - assure you of good uality aa from begmnnine te a; good wood work, i good ti tron i 
and steel, good paint and varnisa, 


in land, 
trated catalogue FREE.” ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS iS wawurAcrOnINg CO., Elkhart, wind. o - ; , 
AYALA WALA LALA LALA LALA WALA AIA ALA DXADSAR TA VSVA VATA VATA TAD VALAIS W ALA CALA WAS TADS WAUSAU ? Save time and labor in im spreading and turning and IN- 
pe CREASE THE VALUE OF HA 


= — . ; a 7 THE BELCHER & vAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO., 
r ¢ - Box 120. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


SUCCESS i: 


Potato Harvester 


A practical, perfect working po- 
tato digger at a price that every 
farmer who grows three acres 
of potatoes can afford to pay. 
Every potato 
grower in the 
United States 
‘should write 
for full descrip- 
tion and. price. 
D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 804 YORK, PA, 


\ 4 \7 <7 ' , There is no record of a Farquhar boiler ever 
G, w/ WK Ps exploding. Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills and ¢ 
Pq Agricultural -, ee generally, Send for ; 
> 



































Made with six and eight 
forks, for 1 and 2 horses. 





AYALA ALSTAL 


DYATAYAL 
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Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 





E ONLY TOOLS YOU NEED. 
We have on hand res BRAND 

NEW STEEL ROOFING. Sb Sheets either 
flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 

Price per square of anand feet 1.75 
or 100 square feet.. 

No other tool than a “hatchet oe ha hammer 
is required to lay this roofing. 
with each order sufficient aint to ph. asa 
nails to lay it, without additional charge, 

Write for our free catalogue No. 
of general merchandise bought by us at 


hi 
8 aie t and Bossivees Sales. OTHERS.” 


CHICAGOHOUSE WRECKING Co. 


w. mee & tron Sts., Chicago. 
Te a a 
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aairee ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL, 
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